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THE CHARM 


Uisge cloiche gan irraidh 
By Padraic Colum 


Water, I did not seek you, 

Water of hollow stone ; 

I crossed no one’s acre to find you— 
You were where my geese lie down. 


I dip my fingers and sprinkle, 
While three times over I say, 
‘Chance-bound and chance-found water 
Can take a numbness away ’. 


The numbness that leaves me vacant 

Of thought and will and deed 

Like the moveless clock that I gaze on— 
It will go where the ravens breed. 


I empty the stone; on the morrow 
I shall rise with spirit alive ; 
Gallant amongst the gallant, 

I shall speak and lead and strive. 


In search there is no warrant, 
By chance is the charm shown : 
Water, I did not seek you, 
Water of hollow stone ! 


2 


THE BRONTE PASSAGE 
By Ewart Milne 
(One little while. —J. C. Mangan) 


Though Emily’s been claimed for Ireland 

I would have called you the Irish Bronte, Branwell ; 

Poet, too—Clarence Mangan astray in Yorkshire— 

Leaving no Dark Rosaleen or Nameless One for monument 
But only—O mirror, mirror, on the wall— 

The cracked and patchy portrait of your sisters. 

What if you died before Ireland’s hungriest year 

The Famine was in your bones— 

Bones starved it may: be of love 

But even more of will and integrity ? Else had they not fleshed— 
Had they not flowered ?—for you lacked no imagination. 


Few weep for him who weeps for himself, 

Yet, condemned to that household— 

When the world, made Peri land awhile and then a desert, 

Had closed its doors—condemned to Emily’s moors, 

Charlotte’s lamplight, Anne’s little flowers—condemned to these— 
With a priestly father too much of priest and father both 

To be a friend—how could it have been otherwise ? 

Nature, literature, religion their copyrights, and none of yours ! 
Or again, shut out from the fair love’s body— 

Small matter if she was a bitchy society lady— 

What was there to paint but the town red! 


What to do or say but I’ll lay me down, cold in the grave! 
Or what were you that you were you at all ? 


What, indeed! What went with you, Branwell ? 

Charm and so forth? No more? 

The clergyman’s son, then—the other face of his father’s coinage— 
The Reverend Prunty’s dashing heir—one of the bucks, 

One of the boys, one of the rakish kind ! 

But then, what of the artist 2? More, what of those sisters ? 

The same wind, we say? But the wind has dark passages, 

It seeds and seeds among the pines the scrubby thorn, the poison 


Ivy. 


= 


Who’d claim you, after all, Branwell ? 

Claim Patrick Branwell Bronte, the bad lad of the family ! 
The Haworth catalyst, acid to dissolve the Bronte metal, 
Demon fashioned for the angels, Lucifer for their hell. 
Claim you, child of misfortune ! 

The beggar at the gates does not flatter the biographer, 

Nor the blight the sowers of the seed. 

I would have called you the pivot of the story, Branwell ; 
The cupboard skeleton too large to conceal. 


* * * * 


His eyes are bright. 

He stalks about my room a merry ghost questing. 

Talks of Brussels. Have I visited that city ? 

Charlotte it appears has been back here recently, 

Seeking again the alter ego of the ghost of M. Heger, 

Which, Brighteyes says, didn’t exist. M. Heger is all of a piece, 
Strictly classical. Madame also, I interpose. 

Brighteyes thinks a moment, laughs and agrees 

Anne is often querulous. She was never exactly gay ; 

The timid sort, but withal determination’s very queen. 
Obstinate’s the word ; especially, he adds merrily, 

Whenever he tries to show her some of the faults in Wildfell Hall. 
The Old Man ? Oh, bless you, still turning out his pious pieces — 
Lord love a’ duck—parish magazine stuff. He, Branwell, 
Finds every opportunity to congratulate his parent on— 

As the Irish say—seeing them all down. 

(This is where I laugh. The versifiers still see the poets down) 


His eyes are dark. ; 

He walks up and down, up and down, weeping, weeping. 
(We had spoken of Emily) He had thought— 

Before he sank into his grave—he’d find her after, 

Over the last ridge of the last upland of the damned world. 
But she’d gone in her rigorous way so completely 

There was never a harebell height of storm or calm 

Had lured her back. Time was but time had stopped. 

If only he’d been careless of all that made it run as Emily— 
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See how from new indifferent hands she’d let the heather fall— 
He might in death have found her, that was all. 
(It is not all. Nor is she dead.) 


His eyes are doomed. 

He drifts a broken thing about my room, and maudlin, grovelling. 
Says she’d sold him for a song, for a fine embroidered song, 

O a rich embroidered song. Gave her penny to a clown. 

But he’d cheat and cheat her yet. Cheat them all upon his feet. 
For he’d die upon his feet, and when they put him down— 
Just when they laid him down—he’d stand upon his feet, 

Stand and blast them with his breath— 

With the horsemen of his breath, foul as hell and made of it. 


All night he raved and ranted, drunken pity, drunken boast. 

All night I sat and did not stir. 

(Is this echo then Porpheria ? Ghost following ghost ? 

But he said he’d eat her throat, as she’d dared to throw him out ; 
Said how, with every passion spent, 

Dead cocks would tread their dead hens yet. 

And once he screamed a high-pitched woman’s scream.) 

When it was late I took my pen and wrote: 


Listen for the wind, the flail among the trees, 
Listen for the baying onset of the rain, 
Listen for these ; 


Listen for the wind when the world’s becalmed, 
Listen when the sand trickles dry on the riverbeds— 
Listen for the rain—listen for these ; 


Listen for these, let these be your speakers, 
Lie close to the earth and listen, 
And will that no wishful sounds you shall hear ; 


Let all sounds but wishful sounds break into your listening, 
To wishful sounds be stone: be granite as the crags ; 
So shall you be raised to an immortal company. 


His eyes are holes. 
The starveling bones are showing. 


THE DAUGHTER OF MADAME 
DE SEVIGNE 


By Mona Gooden 


HERE are many portraits of Mme de Sévigné. That by an 
anonymous painter which hangs in the Palace of Versailles 
is my favourite, and the one I like to imagine the best 

resemblance in its living, almost speaking beauty. The brow is 
broad and thoughtful, the wide apart eyes are courageous, frank, 
observant, the mouth generous and witty. She looks as though 
she possessed insight and intelligence, and accepted life and people 
with a lively interest and a sane, unshockable judgment. 

Every admirer of her Letters must feel curious about the 

nature of the woman to whom the majority of them were written, 
so let us look at another portrait, that of Francoise Marguerite 
de Grignan, painted by Mignard when she was twenty-six years 
old. _ When her mother presented her at Court, Tréville, the 
Beau Brummel of the day, said that she possessed “‘ Une beauté 
a brtler le monde ”’, and her unscrupulous cousin, Bussy Rabutin, 
although he disliked her, named her “ la plus jolie fille de France ’’. 
She is indeed very pretty, with delicate features, a fine skin, her 
hair a mass of golden gossamer curls; and she wears all the 
flattering adornments of gleaming satin, cobweb lace, roses and 
pearls, characteristic of aristocratic feminine attire at that period. 
Her expression, however, could scarcely be more unlike that of 
her mother, for while Mme de Sévigné’s face is all mobile response 
and animation, this girl looks reserved, introspective, one who 
distrusts rather than accepts life, her almond shaped eyes sleepily 
critical of the outside world. She was an intellectual of a scholarly 
and philosophical disposition, as opposed to the quick intelligence 
and sensuous, often poetic apprehensions of her mother. Mme 
de Sévigné had been excellently educated ; first by her uncle the 
Abbé of Livry, with whom she spent her orphaned childhood, 
by the Abbé Ménage who taught her the Classics, and finally 
by the cultured society of the Précieuses who frequented the 
salon of Mme de Rambouillet. In those days the title of Précieuse 
was one of the highest terms of praise that could be bestowed 
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on a woman. Later, when the distinction of mind, manners and 
language encouraged by Mme de Rambouillet degenerated into 
absurd poses, and extreme affectation of diction, no doubt the 
frequenters of the ‘‘ mauvaises ruelles ’, the literary underworld, 
richly deserved the scathing satires of Moliére. 

Mme de Sévigné wished her daughter to be as well educated 
as herself, and taught her Latin and Italian. Her tutor, the 
Abbé de la Mousse made her a disciple of Descartes, whose theories 
of the apprehension of truth by logic and reason appealed strongly 
to her unemotional nature. As her mother once said: “ Les 
choses abstraites vous sont naturelles ’’. She was an accomplished 
Latin scholar and had evidently begun a translation of Tacitus, 
for her mother writes: ‘‘ Have you abandoned Germanicus in 
the midst of his conquests? If you insist on treating him so 
badly, just tell me where you left off, and I will continue it. ’Tis 
the least I can do for you.” 

When Francoise Marguerite first appeared at Court, her good 
looks, grace, and flawless technique in dancing caught the always 
susceptible eye of the King, who selected her for the Palais Royal 
Ballet. There were rumours that she was to be the successor 
of Louise de La Valliére, but to Louis, who at that time did not 
care for blue-stockings however well they danced, she was only 
a brief, and quite innocent interlude. In spite of her brilliant 
début, she did not at once get married, which surprised many, 
not least her doting mother, in an age when it was the usual 
thing for admired young beauties to marry at sixteen or seventeen, 
or even younger. One of the reasons for this was her own critical 
fastidiousness. She had many suitors, to one of whom, the too 
assiduous Comte de Saint-Paul, she said with a rather acid 
wit: “Saul, Saul, quid me persequeris?’’ As well as being difficult 
to please, there was another reason why possibly the right husband 
took so long to arrive. Many of Mme de Sévigné’s relations were 
connected with Port Royal, the Jansenist monastery. As Jan- 
senism had become almost synonymous with the anti-monarchical 
Fronde movement, it was extremely unpopular in Court circles, 
where Louis XIV was now regarded as a demi-god: His sycophants 
thought twice about proposing an alliance with a family of 
doubtful loyalty to the Crown. La Fontaine who dedicated one 
of his most inspired “‘ Fables”? to her, ‘‘ Le Lion Amoureux ”’, 
preferred to think it was the lady’s aloofness and disdain that 
kept the young men off ; 
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“Listen lovely Sévigné, 

Maid from whom the Graces learn, 

Who, were you only not so stern, 

Would be perfect every way.” * 
Even her mother grew weary of seeing her still unmarried at the 
age of twenty-four, and their disagreeable cousin, Bussy Rabutin, 
did not lose the opportunity of commenting on “‘ ce longue célibat 
de la plus jolie fille de France.” Mme de Sévigné replied “ C’est 
un nom assez agréable. Je suis pourtant lasse d’en faire les 
honneurs.”’ 

Adhémar, Comte de Grignan saved this uncomfortable 
situation. The heir of the Provencal family of Montelimar, whose 
title went back to Charlemagne, he was not handsome, but of 
great height, with an air of Merovingian, almost heraldic grandeur. 
He had the distinction that comes from noble birth, and a fine 
intellect. He was also an accomplished musician. On the debit 
side were the unfortunate circumstances of him being already 
middle-aged, twice a widower and heavily in debt. He loved 
intellectual women ; his first wife Angélique d’Angennes was the 
daughter of the remarkable and brilliant Mme de Rambouillet. 

A year after the marriage, the Comte de Grignan was chosen 
for the important post of Vice-Regent of Provence, and Francoise 
Marguérite became a dutiful wife and mother and a great support 
to her husband in the numerous social obligations incurred by a 
Lord Lieutenant. 

Mme de Sévigné, delighted by her daughter’s marriage, had 
looked forward to her living in Paris, close to her own home. 
She enjoyed less than a year of happy companionship, and in the 
enforced removal of her beloved child to Provence, which was in 
those days over a fortnight’s dangerous and difficult journey 
from Paris, she suffered that tragic blow of fate to which we 
owe her most inspired letters. 

Many critics who are enthusiastic about the queen of letter 
writers, seem to take pleasure in disparaging her daughter for 
the lack of qualities which were native to her mother. Mme de 
Sévigné was an extrovert. She had a generous, impulsive heart, 
an unselfconscious and winning charm of manner. She was 
popular with almost everyone from the most intellectual aristocrats 
such as M. de la Rochefoucauld and Mme de La Fayette to the 
least important of her own servants, one of whom in his will, left 


* Translated by Sir Edward Marsh. 
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his beloved mistress all his worldly goods. ‘“‘ She loved to be 
loved.”” Mme de Grignan was loved by, and apparently able 
to love, very few people. To her mother and her husband, and 
her son Louis, she gave all that was possible for one of her complex 
and difficult nature. She sometimes found her mother’s too 
intense emotional demands a trifle exhausting, and because of a 
natural reserve was often unable to speak of her own very sincere 
affection when they were still together ; but as soon as she was 
bereft of those tender endearments she writes letters affectionate 
enough to satisfy that exacting maternal ardour, and the Marquise 
replies : “‘ You would rather write about your feelings for me than 
talk about them ; but in whatever form they reach me, they are 
welcomed with a relief only understood by those who love as I 
done 

Mme de Sévigné’s life-illusion was her daughter’s perfection. 
She knew her to be incapable of insincerity and wholly loyal 
towards those she loved, which made it possible to write to her 
with a greater degree of candour and spontaneity than in her 
letters to others. She was lenient towards her innate indolence, 
which she realised was due to a lack of physical vitality, and feared 
that all the social duties of her position as Vice-Reine of Provence 
would exhaust her. She tells her to try and set apart some 
hours daily for the contemplative solitude from which she has 
always acquired vision and harmony since her girlhood ; for lack- 
ing these she will feel continually restless and frustrated. 

The intellectually aloof make many enemies, but the mere 
fact that Mme de Grignan was the exact opposite in temperament 
of her mother made her a more stimulating correspondent. They 
could argue happily on paper about Descartes, the favourite philo- 
sopher of Mme de Grignan, or about Montaigne and Pascal which 
Madame de Sévigné preferred ; the first for his humanism, and the 
second because he, like herself believed that God was experienced 
by the heart and not by the reason. Sainte Beuve calls her 
religion ‘“‘un fatalisme providentielle”’, a sort of Christian 
determinism ; indeed it was an endearing mixture of paganism 
and piety. She loved attending the edifying sermons of Bossuet 
and Bourdaloue. Her God was more personal than the rather 
bleak Absolute of her daughter’s philosophy. At the same time 
it was true, as the famous Jansenist, Arnauld said, that she was 
“une jolie petite paienne’’, not only in her almost idolatrous 
love for her daughter, but also in her passion for the external 
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world of nature, the woods in spring and the woods in winter 
under the cold, full moon. Mme de Grignan, who unlike her 
mother, had nothing of the artist’s natural sensuousness in her 
nature, regarded natural beauty as being but a faint reflection 
of its spiritual counterpart. Not only the contrast of temperament, 
but the differing daily lives of mother and daughter gives an added 
interest to their correspondence. At Livry, Mme de Sévigné’s 
country house near Paris, they had each a favourite walk in the 
woods. That of Mme de Sévigné was broad, open, bright with 
sunlight, and scented with honeysuckle. Her young daughter’s 
was exactly the opposite ; a dark and winding path beneath huge, 
melancholy trees. They often refer in their letters to these loved 
alleys as “l’humeur de ma mere” (the wide and gay woodland 
ride), and ‘“‘l’humeur de ma fille’ (the lonely, shady footpath). 
It often surprised them in later life how their differing tastes 
were reversed, for it was Mme de Grignan who was to lead a 
public life, “‘ souveraine, exposée, brillante’’, in a castle in the 
midst of the sun-baked Provencal earth where few trees but the 
olive flourished, and where she was obliged to entertain the 
nobility of southern France on a lavish, social scale, very foreign 
to her privacy-loving nature. Her mother passed a more private, 
but scarcely solitary existence at the remote Chateau of Les 
Rochers in Brittany,. where the trees and grass were kept 
perpetually green and fresh by the soft, rainy Atlantic breezes. 
Her greatest pleasures were to put on her old coat (as she says) 
and go out in her park with her gardener Pilois, whose conversa- 
tion she much preferred to that of her neighbours ; to supervise 
the planting of young trees, to walk in the woods both by day 
and under the full moon; and in the evenings to study Italian, 
or listen to the Abbé de La Mousse reading out the interminable, 
but to her amusing, romantic novels of La Calprenede, the favourite 
author of her son, Charles. 

One aspect of life was the same for them. Their civilised 
and cultured minds accustomed to the companionship of the most 
intelligent people in Paris, were excessively bored by provincial 
society. Even such an amiable nature as Mme de Sévigné’s was, 
must have been sorely tried; for she tells how she got some 
relief from looking at departing guests through the wrong end 
of a telescope, to convince herself that they were smaller than 
life-size. After some such boring visitation she writes: “It 
drives me to despair when there is no one with whom I can laugh ”’. 
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Laughter, perhaps the brightest and most enduring flame of 
friendship, the lack of which gives one such a recurrent pain in 
the heart, when one’s dearest friend is faraway. Always, always, 
she thought of her daughter, particularly in the solitude of this 
beautiful country, where the low clouds and soft rain all too 
easily turned her mood to melancholy reverie. How often she 
must have said to herself—‘‘ How I wish she were here, so that 
I could tell her this, show her that, and laugh with her about so 
many things. How I long to see her lovely face, and watch her 
dancer’s graceful walk, and above all talk to her about the books 
we read, the people we meet!’ The hurt of being separated 
never grew less, and every pleasure lost half its value unshared. 
She writes ‘‘ Alas! my child, that song you mentioned is indeed 
my song.” ‘‘ Hélas! quand reviendra-t-il ce temps, Bérgere ? ” 
(Alas! my Shepherdess, when will those days return ?). In the 
same letter she says “‘ You have never become a habit, always a 
delightful surprise. I have never looked at you except with 
tenderness and delight.’” Could any one have ever received a 
more touching and flattering tribute ? A friendship founded on 
blood-relationship transcends both. The fact that Francoise 
Marguerite was not only the daughter, but the closest and most 
stimulating friend of a genius, is her greatest claim to the interest 
of all those who have fallen under the spell of Mme de Sévigné, 
and who ask nothing better than to listen to that crystal voice 
talking of the external world and her own secret life across the 
defeated centuries. 


GEORGE DARLEY* 
(1795-1846) 
By A. J. Leventhal 


if is customary on Trinity Monday to discourse on one of 
Trinity’s sons and this year I have chosen as my subject, 

George Darley. He comes, indeed, before the great Anglo- 
Irish renascence but, in the Celtic quality of his muse, in his 
undoubted acquaintance with the Irish language and in his sense 


*From the memorial discourse del vered at Trinity College, Dublin, on Trinity Monday, 1950. 
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of exile when away from his native land, he is certainly in the 
same evolutionary stream on which that other Trinity graduate, 
Sir Samuel Ferguson, born ten years after him, was carried and 
which led to that full-flowing tide of the renascence at the end 
of the nineteenth century. 

Darley is all too little known in these islands although several 
efforts have been made to re-awaken interest in him. ‘ Re-awaken ’ 
is the mot juste for in his lifetime he was much praised. His worth 
was recognised by Carlyle, Charles Lamb, Beddoes, Tennyson, 
to mention but a few of his contemporaries who praised him. 

Darley was particularly unfortunate. Solitary and intro- 
spective, he felt keenly his lack of success with the general public 
and took shy refuge in anonymity or pseudonymity in much of 
his published work. His best-known poem which begins 


It is not beauty I demand, 
A crystal brow, the moon’s despair, 
Nor the snow’s daughter, a white hand, 
Nor mermaid’s yellow pride of hair, 


which he published under a pen-name in The Literary Gazette 
and Journal of Belles Lettres of 1828 was discovered by Palgrave 
and printed in 1861 in the Golden Treasury. as the work of an 
anonymous poet of the Caroline period. Palgrave, discovering 
his mistake, denied his own good taste by removing the poem 
altogether from later editions. | Seven years later Archbishop 
Trench helped to keep the poem in public memory by including 
it in his Household Book of English Poetry. But before both 
these anthologists, William Allingham in Nightingale Valley (1860) 
had shown his critical perspicacity by including this poem as 
anonymous, innocent of the fact that it was by a fellow- 
countryman. 

Darley was likewise the victim of his passion for pseudonymity 
in the case of a lyric which as a song attained enormous popularity 
in the nineteenth century : 


I’ve been roaming, I’ve been roaming, 
Where the meadow dew is sweet, 
And like a queen I’m coming 
With its pearls upon my feet. 
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I’ve been roaming, I’ve been roaming, 
O’er red rose and lily fair, 

And like a sylph I’m coming 
With their blossoms in my hair. 


I’ve been roaming, I’ve been roaming, 
Where the honeysuckle creeps, 

And like a bee I’m coming 
With its kisses on my lips. 


I’ve been roaming, I’ve been roaming, 
Over hill and over plain, 

And like a bird I’m coming 
To my bower back again. 


It was included in a prose work Labour in Idleness sprinkled 
with lyrics which he published under the name of Guy Penseval. 
Darley’s name is never found in any of the musical scores. 

Listen to this: 


Sweet in her green cell the flower of beauty slumbers, 
Lulled by the faint breezes sighing thro’ her hair 

Sleeps she, and hears not the melancholy numbers 
Breathed to my sad lute amid the lonely air. 


Down from the high cliffs the rivulet is teeming, 

To wind round the willow banks that lure him from above : 
O that in tears from my rocky prison streaming, 

i too could glide to the bower of my love! 


No. Your memory is not playing you tricks. They are not stanzas 
out of Love in the Valley which you have forgotten, but the first 
eight lines of Darley’s Serenade of a Loyal Martyr which appeared 
in an Athenaewm of 1836. There can be little doubt that both 
metre and subject matter inspired George Meredith. Meredith 
certainly knew Darley’s work for he quotes from his play Thomas 
ad Becket in The Egoist. In the play two ladies of the Court are 
discussing the Chancellor : 


1st Lady: A gallant man, our host! the cream of courtesy. 
2nd Lady: O a magnificent creature! such a leg! 
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You will remember how Meredith prints sucH A LEG—in large 
capitals. Darley was definitely unlucky in not catching the public 
ear with so fascinating a measure as his Serenade. He was before 
his time. 

George Darley was born in Dublin in 1795 and the association 
of his family with Ireland goes back to the end of the seventeenth 
century. The poet’s grandfather on his mother’s side Hugh 
Darley (his parents were cousins with the same name) and the 
latter’s son George were master-builders and were responsible 
as contractors for the construction of the West Front of Trinity 
College. Thanks to the discovery by the Provost of some long 
neglected documents dealing with the building of the West Front 
this association could be established as well as a proposal to 
crown the College with two cupolas. 

George was the eldest of seven brothers and sisters. One 
of them, Charles, became the first Professor of Modern History 
and Literature at Queen’s College, Cork, and wrote a play called 
The Plighted Troth (attributed wrongly to George) which was 
put on at Drury Lane by Macready but failed spectacularly, 
but which, when printed, ran into two editions. 

His parents having gone to America, George spent the greater 
part of his childhood with his grandparents at Springfield near 
the Scalp. The house is still there. And the impression the 
countryside made on him then never faded from his memory. 
Nearly forty years later, writing a sonnet Retrospection, which 
with his flair for anonymity he signs ‘ Springfield ’—a pointer 
to his thoughts—he speaks of 


. . the loved shapes that on his fancy grow— 
Mountains high-capt with floating clouds or snow, 


The cottage glistening ‘through its woodbine screen 
He feels it ‘gone ‘but never will forgo. 


He entered College in 1815 and took five years to obtain 
his degree. He was not a Scholar of the House and I can find no 
trace of his having sat for the examination. He dared not face, 
in all likelihood, the ordeal of the viva voce part of the test, for 
he stammered badly. To Darley this affliction was “a hideous 
mask”? upon his mind which not only disfigured but nearly 
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suffocated it. Nevertheless, he passed with honors at the degree 
examination, obtaining third place and coming immediately after 
his cousin John Darley, who eventually became a Fellow. George, 
too, had ambitions as regards Fellowship, but from his letters 
it appears that he was not robust enough to undertake that for- 
midable examination. 

While still at Trinity he must have begun his Errors of Ecstasve, 
his first book of verse, where there is a reference to his giving 
up the idea of an academic career to seek fame as a poet. The 
work is written in the form of a dialogue between the Moon and 
a Mystic. The Moon apostrophises the Mystic thus : 


Did’st thou not barter Science for a song ? 
Thy gown of learning for a sorry mantle ? 
The student’s quiet for the city’s din ? 


to which the Mystic replies : 


.... 1 grew aweary of the dull 

Undeviating dusty road of science, 

Vacant o’ beauty, barren o’ sweetness ; 

I thought—deceptible, ah, too deceptible— 
The true Elysium lay within the mind 

Filled with the amaranthian flow’rs of Fantasie. 


On the threshold of his great adventure the young Darley, 
through the character of the Mystic, pleads with the Moon to 
reveal the fate that awaits him: 


Pale Sister of the Flagrant God of Day! 
More sweet than that intemperate Lord of Fire 
Shaking redundant radiance from his hair ! 
say, shall I die, when I do die? Shall Fame 
Breathe no proud anthem over me ? 


But the Moon’s lips are sealed and the Mystic hears nothing 
but a retreating “ farewell’’ as the morn comes and the earth 
wakes. 

And so, like all of us, the poet must remain in ignorance 
as what the future holds. And so, discarding his gown of learning, 
spurning the dusty road of science, he plunges hopefully into the 
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literary life of the big city. 1821 finds him in London where 
he has his book published at his own expense, but which passes 
almost unnoticed by critics and public alike. | Unlike Thomas 
Moore, who had preceded him by some twenty years and who 
had walked straight from the society drawing-rooms of Dublin 
into London social life, Darley with his acute sensitiveness had 
made no contacts in his own birthplace outside his family, had 
none of Moore’s social accomplishments and none of its consequent 
successes. 


In addition to the poem mentioned Errors of Ecstasie contained 
several short poems which, in their oversweetness of lyric quality, 
show Thomas Moore’s influence. In some cases the very titles 
are tinged with the Moore manner. ‘“ Love and Wine’”’, “ Let 
the Beaker stand”’ are examples. But here and there we find 
an anticipation of the mood of what was later called the Celtic 
Renaissance which is but rarely found in the confectionery of 
Moore’s melodies and which was to develop through the more 
gifted of the Nation’s poets to reach its zenith some sixty years 
later in the lyrics of Yeats, Colum and Seumas O’Sullivan. Listen 
to the end of the poem called ‘ The Fairy Session ”’ : 

Some piped on tubes of invisible span, 
Some wept o’er th’ inaudible lyre, 
And ever as the melody ran, 
Rung the bells of the heavenly quire. 


And I heard down the valley bourne, 
Like th’ echo of a broken dream, 

A chant; as a wind-shook reed might mourn 
Or the song of a running stream. 


Darley refused to be depressed by the silence of the critics 
and managed to join the fraternity himself by obtaining the post 
of dramatic critic to the London Magazine, where he used the 
pseudonym of John Lacy. He must surely have been guided 
in choosing this name by the last four lines of the prologue to 
The Rehearsal by George, Duke of Buckingham : 


But if, by my endeavours, you grow wise, 
And what you once so prais’d, shall now despise, 
Then Ill cry out, swell’d with poetic rage, 

’Tis I, John Lacy, have reform’d your stage. 
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Darley as critic laid about him doughtily. He could not stand 
the namby-pamby saccharine poetry which dressed, all too 
inadequately, the plotless, characterless, actionless dramas and 
tragedies of the early part of the nineteenth century. He demands 
‘a good, honest, spirit-stirring, ear-piercing, homely tragedy— 
such as will go near to burst me a blood-vessel’”’. He couldn’t 
stand easy monotonous rhythms with the infallible beat of a 
military march. ‘‘ Let its metre ’’, he says—and could anything 
be more in tune with modern theory—“ let its metre come a 
little rough off the palate of the reciter’’. He sneers at Byron’s 
Sardanapalus which has nothing less than the fall of an empire 
and the overthrow of a dynasty for a plot, the treatment of which 
is ‘‘as insipid as the bursting of a water-bubble ”’. 

He excepted two of his contemporaries from his general 
castigation: Joanna Baillie and Beddoes. Posterity disagrees 
with him decisively as regards Joanna, but his recognition of 
Beddoes as a major dramatic poet put him well in advance of 
his time. He had as yet made no contact with Beddoes when 
he praised his Bride’s Tragedy, so that his sympathetic appreciation 
brought welcome encouragement to the young poet who was so 
soon to exile himself in Germany, give up his art for medicine 
and then poison himself, leaving as a dying jest £20 to his doctor 
to buy a stomach pump. In our time Beddoes has been appraised 
at his true value by such critics as Gosse and Lucas, but to Darley 
goes the credit of sensing his genius through the contemporaneous 
fog. There was a racial kinship between Darley and Beddoes 
which may explain their instinctive appreciation of each other. 
Perhaps it is not generally known that Beddoes’ mother was a 
sister of Maria Edgeworth. 

In 1827, six years after Darley set out for London to seek 
his literary fortune, came the publication by John Taylor of 
Syloia or The May Queen. It is difficult to describe this work. 
It is a sort of pastoral combined with operatic lyrics—all in an 
atmosphere of faery. To Miss Mitford it was an exquisite poem— 
something between the Faithful Shepherdess and the Midsummer 
Night's Dream. In his preface Darley explains that he gave up 
his original design of writing dramatic opera because he was 
disheartened by the almost universal failure of modern dramatists 
Instead, he continued his work as a dramatic poet. He therefore 
felt himself justified in indulging his inspiration—whatever it 
happened to be—serious or humorous, didactic or descriptive. 
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He has written verse or prose, song or dialogue, followed the heroic 
or lyric measure, been everything by starts and nothing long, 
according to the impulse of the moment. 

_ Now that cities are sprawling over the country-side, the 
time may soon be ripe for the revival of pastoral plays and Sylvia 
might then be considered among the first for resuscitation. Not, 
however, without lavish pruning. For the play is long—very 
long. Charles Lamb, who loved Elizabethan drama and recognised 
Darley’s immersion in the period, praised the scenical directions 
in verse that abound in Sylvia and which have not yet lost their 
grace : 


A deep-down valley, with a stream ; 
Fit haunt for a poetic dream ; 

A cot fast by the water-edge, 

A bower and, a rustic bridge ; 

The grass as green as dewy Spring 
Had just beswept it with its wing, 
Or the moist splendour of the Morn, 
Did every glistening blade adorn : 
As soft the breeze, as hush the air, 
As Beauty’s self were sleeping there. 
Enter Romanzo on the heights, 
Who sings the song our Author writes. 


Poets might well introduce this device for the description of 
scenes in verse plays written for the radio, thus removing the 
necessity for a narrator to poke his incongruous prose into the 
author’s poetic fire. 

Sylvia was not the popular success its author expected. 
He had to content himself with the praise of his literary colleagues. 
He might not have failed, had he conformed to a fixed pattern, 
but even as the work stands Darley’s unique qualities as a lyrist 
stand out as being incontestably individual despite their debt to 
Elizabethan models. I cannot leave Sylvia without quoting the 
lovely passages in which the hero and his love contemplate the 
passing swans. It is the lyrical Darley at his best: 


Sylvia. Look on the feeding swans beneath the willows, 
How pure her white neck gleams against their green 
As she sits nesting on the waters ! 
B 
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Romanzo. Beautiful ! 


Sylvia. 


She is the lady of the reed-girt isles ! 

See how she swells her navigable wings 

And coasts her sedgy empire keenly round ! 
She looks a bird of snow dropt from the clouds 
To queen it o’er the minnows ! 

Doth she not ? 

Side-looking, slow, disdainful one ! 


Romanzo. The bright, 


The pearly creature! Lone and calm she rides, 
Like Dian on the wave when night is clear, 
And the sleek west wind smooths the billows down 
Into forgetfulness, that she may see 

How fast her silver gondola can boom 

Sheer on the level deep. 


Darley was no mean sonneteer and it is apt here to include 


his sonnet addressed to ‘ Poets’ in which he recalls the proud 
solitariness of the swan to illustrate his own social seclusion. 


TO POETS. 


You, the choice minions of the proud-lipped Nine, 
Who warble at the great Apollo’s knee, 

Why do you laugh at these rude lays of mine ? 

I seek not of your brotherhood to be ! 

I do not play the public swan, nor try 

To curve my proud neck on your vocal streams ; 
In my own little isle retreated, I 

Lose myself in my waters and my dreams 
Forgetful of the world, forgotten too ! 

The cygnet of my own secluded wave, 

I sing, while dashing up their silver dew 

For joy, the petty billows try to rave. 

There is a still applause in solitude. 

Fitting alike my merits and my mood. 


Whether in metaphor or in allegory, the swan has always been 
a favourite image with poets. It was a symbol of beautiful sorrow 
in Irish mythology. _Lir’s daughters sing their mournful swan 
song after their magical transformation. In modern times Yeats 
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made a poem on “ Leda and the Swan” which is remarkable 
for its pagan sensuality. Oliver St. John Gogarty made his 
Offering of Swans in a self-conscious composition to mark his 
escape from captivity during the ‘troubles’. But in this sonnet 
of Darley’s there is a sincerity which, by its personal pain, must 
outbalance mere virtuosiry. 

I now come to Darley’s unfinished masterpiece—his epic 
Nepenthe, a work which for a long time was considered a complete 
failure—‘ far below Sylvia ’’—and which his contemporaries, or 
rather the few that read it, tolerated politely out of friendship 
and to which most commentators since have given only partial 
praise, accusing the author of obscurity and finding virtue in 
scattered extracts only. Darley published a few copies of Nepenthe 
for private circulation in 1836, and until it was republished some 
eighty years later was one of the rarest books in the world. There 
is one imperfect copy in the British Museum and perhaps about 
two others in the possession of the Darley family. This is how 
Miss Mitford describes the book’s appearance: “It is printed 
with the most imperfect and broken types, upon a coarse dis- 
coloured paper, like that in which a country, shopkeeper puts 
up his tea, with two dusky leaves of a still dingier hue at least 
a size too small for the cover’’. Even Miss Mitford herself, who 
wrote to him in praise of his work, admitted later that she never 
read to the end of the poem. 

The lack of obvious coherence in Nepenthe, its inability to 
follow a logical plan, will always baulk the majority of readers. 
Even William Sharpe, who did much to draw attention to Darley’s 
worth by publishing two of his poems in Lyra Celtica, finds fault 
with his uncontrolled imagination. 

Darley himself thought that his incomplete poem might 
be rather unintelligible and explained that it was meant to show 
the folly of being discontented with life. Canto I attempts to 
paint the ill-effects of over-joy; Canto II those of excessive 
melancholy ; whilst Canto III was to show that contentment 
with the mingled cup of humanity is the true Nepenthe. Whether 
or not Darley succeeds in his professed aims matters little. His 
own polite agreement about the obscurity of his poem has little 
validity so far at any rate as this generation is concerned. We 
who laugh at the Browning Societies of an earlier generation, 
who plough cheerfully through T. S. Eliot’s Waste Land and 
through the uncontrolled imagery of the younger poets like 
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Dylan Thomas, will not hesitate to enjoy real poetry even if 
logical sequence is not immediately obvious. The intoxication 
of the poet—he says himself that his epic came from a brain 
mentally Bacchic—is transmitted to the reader, who should react 
to the lush wealth of the lines and their unbridled fantasy just 
as our own generation reacted to Austin Clark’s richly imaged 
Vengeance of Fionn or Roy Campbell’s Flaming Terrapin. — 

After some twenty years of absence from Ireland, during 
which time he managed to make the grand tour in Europe, writing 
articles on art for the Athenaewm which might profitably be 
collected, he returned for a long-promised visit to Springfield. 
It was there that he began his drama Thomas a Becket. It was 
the beginning of a plan to write a series of dramatic chronicles 
based on history. He announced this purpose in his preface to 
his second drama Ethelstan : 


“These hands, unskilled as they are, would fain build 
up a cairn, or rude national monument, on some eminence 
of our poetic mountain, to a few among the many heroes 
of our race, sleeping even yet with no memorial there or 
one hidden beneath the moss of ages. Ethelstan is the second 
stone, Becket was the first borne hither by me for this homely 
pyramid! a.) 


But he never added to these two stones to complete his cairn. 
There is no time to discuss these two poetic dramas. Perhaps 

it will suffice to quote Arthur Symons who said that Darley was 

right in thinking that he had put his best work into these two plays 

and that those who detracted them were wrong. Symons finds 

them unactable but “ there are in them fine madnesses, dramatic 

moments . . . a coming and going of a strange personal poetry ”’. 
It was perhaps due to his reticence : 


There is a still applause in solitude 
Fitting alike my merits and my mood 


that he did not seek a man of the theatre, a producer whose 
practised hand would have turned a dramatic poem into a living 
stage creation. Becket as a subject for drama was an inspiration. 
Aubrey de Vere, another Trinity man, followed Darley with a 
poetic play on the same theme ; and Tennyson, who actually got 
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a presentation copy from Darley, tried rather unsuccessfully to 
handle the dramatic material initiated by the older poet. It was 
left to T. S. Eliot with Murder in the Cathedral to bring to a mag- 
nificent culmination an idea that began with Darley. 

Had Darley received more general recognition than the 
eclectic praise of Miss Mitford, Lady Morgan, Coleridge, Tennyson 
and a few other cultured friends, he might have completed his 
undertaking, finding new hope and life in the warmth of popular 
acclaim. As it was, however, his health was failing. He suffered 
by day as well as by night. His ‘ daymares ’, as he called them, 
became more and more frequent. But to the last he comforted 
his loneliness and his illness by writing to his young cousins in 
Ireland—telling them that a single fern in The Three Rock 
Mountains was worth a whole English forest. He died of a decline 
(as consumption used to be genteely called) in 1846 at the age of 
fifty-one. 

The libraries of the world are filled with the works of defunct 
authors. Many are irretrievably dead, but now and again we 
may stumble on some who have unjustly fallen into oblivion. 
George Darley was such a one and it does not require local 
patriotism as an impulse to bring him to public notice. His was 
a universal mind and a lofty purpose. He failed because he was 
before his time. But now, a hundred years after his death, his 
verse—particularly in Nepenthe—is in tune with some of the best 
poetry of modern times. 


“AFTER THE PICTURES” 


By D. Murphy 
= IN eet 1357—landskip by Thormod O’Murfie ’’—a 


carpet picture of a carpet Boyne, so different from a real 
Boyne, ora real river. Its tilt is lateral and hither, slaty of 
roof polish, at the same angle by which an artist vocation would slope 
hence, from a dune of gunpowder, and so contrary that a white fuze 
fishing is knee deep between. An umbilicus of sky to show the 
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height of the picture : Quam mala, Sol, exempla moves. Though 
reduced to a mushroom the angler has my features. It is 
Philostratus. Ten years remove me from that summer day when 
I last fished, in a bistre Tiber, from the girdling slope of Therapium 
in a drawing by Claud the Lorrain ; and my soul, narrated in that 
work, has got itself interned in this. Before I shut myself out of 
the new captivity, and submit again to the mutability of the 
passions, full within of the ugliness my soul has acquired in its 
conversations with portraits, I would remark that, though the 
Nicomachean ethics refute angling, Xenophon despise it, and the 
lyric poets affect not to know of it, I would be painted if at all 
a-fishing in a river only that wide. The angles and lines of 
geometry are drawn this way and that in the firmament to instil 
the wisdom of resignation. But in sublunar affairs, what catches 
are drawn from the vacancy of unknowing by patience: fire, 
Corn, boats, trained Dogs and pacified Horses, fermented juices, 
distillations, these are works not to have been done, if science 
had undone hope. 

1,000 times, asking what I am, I have tried to draw in my 
mind the prefigured type of me, so unpossessed as having not 
even aname. To the close mirror of the mind everything is false. 
The first business of waking up is to judge, to estimate, to restore 
their shape and position to the objects. The little demon with 
his horny tufted finger sketches always as me the same transkicked, 
expushed, hard-hatted citizen statufied in coming around a 
corner of H——+ Street. He will never cast the disk he carries, 
compact of 25 foot of rubber hose. It is good to be attentive to 
the little constant signs of the imagination, when it is imploring 
the extreme to underline the middle way. But the first require- 
ment is wisdom, if a continual golden mean is to be endurable. 
Before a picture of Croesus at his boxes I have seen me shower 
rubies, from high up, on the feet of my clients, and I was innocent 
of the thought that I had previously robbed anybody. 

Before we leave the gallery, disciples, where the public are 
yet straggling in front of the numbered frames as timid as pilgrims 
cut off from their hotel by files of grenadiers, chasseurs, harlequins 
and heralds, let us take a last glance behind at the same, and 
see in the mind’s eye the authors of the works to view, all together. 
Admire the agility and courage of the young painters, as you see 
them pursue the enemy into the required corner and hew art into 
unexpected submission and equilateral sections, every stroke 
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mortal. Armed palette wand and pencil, they might be rein- 
forcements of the hoplites who prance to the left on two-shilling 
alabaster pots called Elian by the merchants, all leading in turn, 
each left calf bisecting the right calf of the predecessor. 

But it was a great vice of mine, to mix up painting and 
literature, which are distinct. So we depart quickly but honestly 
having paid our obol of attention to the conduct of the painters. 
Quickly because I need to talk of theory. Sweet Theory, freed 
from the stormy diaphragm and the curious eye, loves to see what 
is being not being but only trying to be. Little she cares if there 
is any real class of men who sometimes are painting, called painters. 
Ideas of art impure, artists mistaken, art a snare. The possibility 
of art debatable in advance. Works are composed. Were a work 
not composed you might tell the time of day by it, shave before 
it, get children of it. I constantly meditate the coming to be about 
to be of such works. Indeed I have piles and piles of notes on 
the subject. Much of the tripe here was not composed, but do 
not be at pains to fetch any smoke for the chimney while you 
look for distinctions. 

Art! barbarous beautiful Etruscan syllable. (Varro says 
the Etruscan word was Err, and meant exact). Art, a great shell 
from the Mediterranean filled with marine rumours of evolving 
scrolls, intus modo scripti ; hall whose echo regenerates the ololuge 
of cast Niobes and Didos agonized by vertical dust. Of course 
the little egg of speech is consumed also by the verbicide and 
conceptifuge with their instantaneous folklore and Baltic runes. 

Life, the maternal illusion, is time we pass in this formidable 
Bar, the Space of the photographers and apothecaries. The 
sage make themselves comfortable about the airy middle, the 
religious from the tables and chairs intone that the place is a 
temple well built for the offering of animals, while the savage 
and impetuous, with circular reasoning or rectangular co-ordinates, 
explore openings in the walls, unable to learn that there are none, 
nor any place else of recourse for any one yet here. 

Need I tell you the only windows are on the svzrface of the 
walls? They are the too-seldom apertures of art. Theory 
argues that the universal solid inane ought to effervesce to the 
infinite distance, the walls ought to vanish, that art might become 
unique. An entertaining comment on these words is the ceiling 
of Saint Pantaleone at Venice, by Fumiani, who contrived that 
your eye, having guided your feet to a numbered tile, should be 
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rewarded by viewing another church reared on this by satisfied 
prolongations of corporal pillars and walls in his paint. Since 
anything at all may occur in the superior plane, unmoved your 
eyes comprehend certain Sibyls, with valiant croups as for you 
to kiss, afloat in the painted air. The judicious would allow this 
evidence of ingenuity and labour to equal a good jest, in some 
city where, by a lifegiving edict of anthropology, the din of saw 
and mallet in the gorging theatre was to be taken for the proemion 
of the drama. 


Why art fails to accomplish the unlimited expansion of 
our prison? There are not enough artists, nor any at all working 
day and night. The fear of art, like the fear of crowd that makes 
an Ami-du-peuple, an organizer, here, a Liberator there, spreads 
with the teaching, free of charge, of the scientific origin of the 
world. Add the interests of the intriguers, who need Powers to 
requite them for the nightly pains they are at. Add also the 
timber merchants, oppressed by stocks of combustible, who put 
on a mage’s cloak and brag they have been twice around all the 
combinations of posterity to the sound of flutes, and therefore 
directing the rich, of their timid superfluity, to splash their 
imprecise contributions in view of a puzzling tariff computing 
the altitude of funeral pyres. As for collectors, restorers, critics, 
and other many-meddling sons of Cacus, a regard for dignity 
makes me silent. 


Were I at the head of all business, and in audience, I would 
have brought to me ali the idle, the horse-players and little 
bandits, exiled technicians and actors out of use, and slip the 
pencils or the chisel into their hands, commanding: Do something, 
that it may teach you to do something. To them who are drunk 
with their part of the unmeasured surplus of political energy 
manufactured in titanic mills, who are taught to say nature is 
interested in the way she is looked at like a real woman, and who 
pronounce a future reign of Hercules, I would advise: Record 
what you see, and let the past alone that humankind must live 
with during the last poor lap of its course. To self-doubters I 
would remark : Horrid resemblance and other effects of geometry, 
unless inevitable, are unreal ; and to mocking scorners, beadles 
vt chromotherapy, imaginary historians, I would say something 
elses 
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Whence have you how to declare Art beginning with Homer, 
but out of your half-guinea books well-penned in the halls of 
Clarendon. You mean the Meonian’s words about the house 
of Alcinous, king of the fishcurers. I know the stone haven under 
the rock strewn with habitations. You demand gondolas and 
guitars, late curly things, and inventions there is yet no use for. 
But give me leave to find out a boy or a maid, and put them to 
painting, and soon, me touching their elbow, there will be a good 
piece to remember the Pheacian shore by. A little dirt-coloured 
mole to keep the wine-blue waves in some sort of order, and 
the spur of a town of blocks all strong-hued, durable and 
pentagonal. Or do you still want gibus hats, teaspoons, pleased 
convexities. 


I would be met by officials who imagine forms to be filled 
up. Economics who have studied famine, integral calculus and 
the ballistics of the peashooter at once would stand up to prove 
they doubt. Much would be made of the prophecy of Malthus, 
the oracles of Giambattista Walker. What would be the fate of 
my troops of young artists, when left with no other resource 
than their own will, having exchanged their house for a boat— 
an artist is not an artist, it would be said, unless he have a secret 
to take hold of him by. Would the Americans lend them millions ? 
Could my Ephesians, while they waited for sales, obtain bite 
and sup by making and selling little statues of the Polymaste 
Diana with all the augmented features ? 


Speaking of subjects, beware of them. There !ies the abyssal 
slope to writing, to the peremptory flood of letters, the depriving 
generosity of the press, the absconding and unfindable text, the 
vacuous candour of the noonday cloud. Who hopes to succeed as a 
rate ? “ Black, Haslip, Possetti, Ruskim, More, Gates’’, artists they 
will become again when the polished thumbs of conferring pedants 
have succeeded in pushing all their printed words back into MS. 


Before I speak of the need for anonymity, collaboration, 
improvisation 

Mausolus, a rich tyrant of the illustrious Ionian city of 
Halicarnassus, when newly bereaved of his wife, took to his 
pillow and premeditated a marvellous tomb for her and him. 
Such was the conjugate effect of pride and grief upon his under- 
standing, that he thought he saw his monument as accessible 
only on horseback, but when he was convinced by the reasoning 
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of architects and builders he thought fit to approve the most 
viewy and magnificent design they could offer. This erection, 
yet standing in my time, was according to the usual colonial 
taste, costly, heteronomous and one-sided. 

Polypragmosyne was the fault of each one of those Asian 
magnates who pretended to keep up the memory of Alexander. 
While the tomb was being carved he gathered together a band of 
writers, and another band of artists, with their families, and 
quartered them in several wings of his palace. These he set to 
paint and embellish the deeds of his life in scores of pictures, 
those he urged to write a long epic about him, and a long panegyric, 
to stream away in thousands and thousands of lines. The 
painters were a virtuous, sober crew, and achieved the object 
of their patron within a year. When half the collection was 
put up for sale by the Alexandrian bankers on behalf of the 
young Ptolemy it was knocked down to Pompey for eight millions, 
who did not live to profit by it. The epic, on the other hand, 
was never finished. The panegyric was not even begun, in the 
midst of the textual disorders, metrical contradictions and wars 
of dialect occasioned by the authors’ coming together. When 
they were not laxly turning some fugitive memoir over and 
over, or letters, affidavits, bills, tables showing their patron’s 
descent from Theseus, etc., they filled their time according to 
their tastes and the various kinds of leisure they preferred. 
Summoned by a chairman of the day to discuss a line, two or three 
of them would turn up, the line would be damned from the first 
spondee, and midnight saw them all under the table. They 
directed the only continuous product of their talents into their 
monthly review, where in harmony they attacked and abused 
the olympic crowns. When none remained unassailed they 
turned their attention to philosophy, made known their in- 
difference towards the world. Much was written of abandonment 
to Providence, and about the delectation of a soul ravished 
before the natural laws. Rupture with their patron came when 
they incited the scribes, who for a year had received no page of 
copy, to spend their providential holiday in meditation on the 
natural equality of men, and to strike for more wages. 


IRISH WORDS IN WILLIAM 
BLAKE’S MYTHOLOGY 


Bv Elizabeth O’ Higgins 
(FROM WORK IN PROGRESS) 


ie one set out to introduce mythical names into English from 
a foreign language, there are two possibilities. One might 

keep the foreign selling, and pronounce a word as it would 
be pronounced by an English reader who did not know the foreign 
origin of the word, or one might keep the foreign sound, and 
spell the word according to the conventions of English spelling. 
Blake adopted the second course, but with certain modifications. 
Irish ‘a’, is pronounced like English ‘o’ : Blake sometimes 
replaces the Irish ‘a’ by English ‘o’, but sometimes he keeps 
the ‘a’, and when he does, he intends it to be pronounced like 
English a. Irish short ‘0’ is pronounced like English ‘u’. 
Except in two words Blake keeps ‘o’, and no doubt intended it 
to be pronounced like English ‘o’. 

In ordinary transliterations from Irish ‘th’ may represent 
an Irish ‘th’ or ‘h’ sound. When Blake spelled a word with 
‘th’, whether the ‘th’ represented an Irish ‘th’ or ‘h’ sound, 
he intended that it should be pronounced like English th. 

Unaccented vowels in Irish as in English, however they are 
spelled, all have the same indefinite sound. Blake spells them 
as he thinks fit. | 

When I first wrote down the result of my examination of the 
Irish origin of Blake’s mythical names, I accompanied each Irish 
word with its pronunciation according to English spelling, but I 
saw that this, unnecessary for the Irish reader, was positively 
misleading to the foreigner. Besides Blake’s names ave in general 
the rendering of Irish sounds into English spelling. 

In adopting Irish words for the names of his mythical 
characters, Blake, for a great part of his literary life, was careful 
that their origin should not be easily recognised. The Irish 
language gave him certain advantages for this purpose. The 
initial sound of a word may undergo several changes according 
to what precedes it. For instance if you were addressing a man 
called Sean you would call him not ‘Shaun’, but ‘ Hyaun ’. 
Blake frequently adopted this latter form, which is called the 
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vocative case, in his names. In one word he used the genitive case. 

“The Book of Thel’’ is the book of life, but Blake derived Thel’s 

name from the genitive case, tsaoghail, not saoghal (pronounced 

like English sail). 
In what follows, I use the sign *** to mean ‘ is derived from ’. 
The Zoas. 

Urizen *** oiris, ‘a law’ ‘religion’, ‘a record or chronicle’. 
Blake could not have found a better word in which to combine 
the ideas associated with Urizen, the net of religion, the 
moral law, and the books he keeps writing. 

There is no letter ‘z’ in Irish. Blake in some other cases, 

changes the Irish ‘sh’ sound into English z. 

Tharmas *** tarr-meas. Tarr means ‘ body’, especially ‘the 
lower part of the body’, and meas means ‘ growth, fruits, 
produce’. Tarr-meas is a good effort to express Blake’s 
idea of the vegetated body. 

Urthona, whose name in the fallen world is Los. Urthona *** 
orthanna, ‘spells’, ‘enchantments’. In the old Irish world 
the spellmaker and the poet were the same person. We 
learn that Blake was aware of this from his strange poem 
“When Klopstock England defied’. Provoked by the claim 
that Klopstock was a second Milton, Blake makes magic to 
bind Klopstock’s intestines. The idea was probably suggested 
to him by an old Irish tale, ‘‘ The Second Battle of Moytura ”’, 
in which a Druid proposes to weaken his enemies by binding 
their urine in their bodies. 

Los *** chlos, vocative, ‘ hearing ’, the sense that Los represents. 

Luvah, who becomes Orc in the fallen world. Luvah *** Luibhe, 
pronounced liv-eh ‘herbs’, ‘plants’. The vowel sound 
before v, is not quite like English i, it retains so to speak, 

a trace of the ‘u’ before it. Blake changes it into an English 

“u’, as he does again in the similar instance of Fuzon. Luvah 

represents the sense of smell. 


In ‘Milton’, Blake writes :— 
“ Just in this Moment, when the morning odours rise abroad 
And first from the Wild Thyme ...... - 
The Wild Thyme is Los’s Messenger to Eden, a mighty Demon, 
Terrible, deadly and poisonous his presence in Ulro -dark ; 
Therefore he appears only a small Root creeping in grass 
Covering over the Rock of Odours his bright purple mantle 
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Beside the Fount above the Lark’s nest in Golgonooza. 
Luvah slept here in death and here is Luvah’s empty Tomb ”. 


The Irish name of ‘ wild thyme’ is Lus mhic Riogh Breatan 
‘ the herb of the King of Britain’s son’. Note that Luvah might 
be regarded as a son of Albion, who is Britain. Blake would 
decide that it would be enough to take the first word of the Irish 
name for ‘ wild thyme ’, i.e. Lus, then seeing its similarity to Los, 
would decide to adopt the other common name for ‘ herb ’, namely : 
luibh, plural luibhe. 


But there was another reason why Blake chose Luibhe. 
We have seen that in all probability Blake knew “‘ The Second 
Battle of Moytura’’. In that tale we read :—‘‘ Miach was buried 
by Diancecht, and herbs three hundred and sixty-five, according 
to the number of his joints and sinews, grew through the grave...” 


Later in the same tale a passage occurs, tedious because of 
its confusion of thought, but valuable as a source of Blake, and 
valuable too, for its very confusion, to the student of the history 
of ideas :— 


“Diancecht ... sang spells over the well named Slane. Now 
their mortally wounded men were cast into it as soon as 
they were slain. They were alive when they came out.... 


There was a warrior with the Fomorians, Octriallach ... 
He told the Fomorians that each man of them should bring 
a stone... to cast into the well of Slane... So they went 
and a stone for each man was cast into the well. Wherefore 
the cairn thus made is called Octriallach’s Cairn. But 
another name for that well is Loch Luibe, for Diancecht put 
into it one of every herb (lub) that grew in Erin ”’. 


Unmistakably the source of Blake’s picture of Luvah’s empty 
tomb, with the wild thyme growing above it, lies in the old Irish 
tale. We do not know yet whether Blake heard the story from 
his father, or managed to read it somewhere. When old tales 
came to be written down, the compiler put his story together 
out of fragments of different oral versions. The second passage 
quoted is ages later in thought than the first. Blake’s remarkable 
intuition seems to have pierced through the confusion of the second 
passage to an understanding of the primitive belief expressed in 
the first that plants did actually grow out of a buried body. The 
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Wild thyme is Luvah. It reveals in Blake preoccupations that 
did not become common even among scholars till long after his 
time, and shows why he describes Urizen as creating his universe 
out of the melted body of Luvah. 

The association between a herb and the warrior spirit (Luvah) 
seems to have been formed early in Blake’s mind. For in ‘‘King 
Edward III’, the following dialogue takes place between Dagworth 
and his philosophic servant, called, significantly, by Blake’s own 
name. William slyly drives his master to admit the motive of the 
English wars in France :— 


“ Dagworth. Ambition. 
William. Is it a little creeping root that grows in 
ditches ? 
Dagworth. Thou dost not understand me, William. 
It is a root that grows in every breast ’’. 


The association is explained in the ‘“‘Book of Urizen.”” Blake’s 
idea seems to be that when man is rent from Brotherhood, he 
acts only as he is “ stung with the odours of Nature ”’. 

Orc *** dearg ‘ red’, as it occurs in “‘ Lamh dhearg ”’ pronounced 
yarg, ‘ the red hand ’, the crest of the O’Neill’s. Orc, “ hater 
of dignities, and lover of wild rebellion ”’ is Shane the Proud : 
he is also Cuchullin, the hero of the Ulster epic. When 
Fuzon, the spirit of Fire, is about to attack and be crucified 
by Urizen, “ his right hand burns red in its cloud’ * Tjim, 
who, in Tiriel, is Shane the Proud, is described as Ferdiad is 
described in the Tain. “ Points prick not, edge cuts him 
not’. The speech of Orc in the Preludium of ‘‘America’’ is 
suggested by this description of Cuchullin : 


“An ocean fury, a whale that rages, a fragment of flame 
and fire, , 
A bear majestic, a grandly moving billow, 
A beast in maddening anger : 
In the crash of glorious battle 
Through the hostile foe he leaps, 
His shout the fury of doom ”’. 


_ The last line gives a hint, too, for the description of Ijim 
in ‘‘Tiriel” : ‘‘ Ijim’s voice was as the voice of Fate ’’. 


* Fuzon in his chariot, his red visage flaming furious sparkles, recalls a description of 
Cuchullin in his war-chariot. 
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As Shane O’Neill rejects a foreign title, so Boston, in the 
spirit of Orc, “‘ rends off his robe and throws down his sceptre ”’. 

In ‘‘America’’, the daughter of Urthona says of Orc :—“ I feel 
the struggling afflictions endured by roots that writhe their arms 
into the nether deep ”’. 

This is a reminiscence of a Fenian tale, told in ‘‘ Finn and 
his Companions ” by Standish O’Grady. Finn says of Dara-Duff 
of Ulster, ‘‘ Even if I could destroy him, I am not permitted to 
do e for his roots spring mysteriously out of the roots of the 
world ”’. 

In the character of Orc, Blake glorified the Ulster home of 
his race, the eternal rebel against the lion and the wolf. He 
placed himself with the Irish bards, who had been hunted for 
inciting Orc. Plate 2 of ““America”’ a representation of Orc, contained 
a passage, afterwards rejected, which makes this clear. This 
rejected plate is reproduced in “ William Blake’s Engravings ”’, 
edited by Geoffrey Keynes. It is the same as the page which 
appears in ordinary facsimile copies of ‘‘America’’, except that 
under the illustration of Orc, struggling out of the Earth, some 
lines appear :— 


“The stern Bard ceased, asham’d of his own song : 
enrag’d he swung, 
His harp aloft sounding, then dash’d its shining frame 
against 
A ruin’d pillar in glitt’ring fragments: silent 
he turn’d away, 
And wander’d down the vales of Kent in sick and drear 
lamentings ”’. 


The ‘‘stern bard” is Blake himself. The idea of the Irish 
harper, breaking his harp, rather than play it in slavery, is well- 
known from Thomas Moore’s “ Minstrel Boy”. It was probably 
a familiar idea, since it appears again in Donn Byrne’s “ The 
Power of the Dog ”’. 


Emanations of the Zoas. 


Ahania, emanation of Urizen, *** aithne, knowledge. It is 
characteristic of Blake that he chose this word, which means 
‘knowledge by acquaintance’, instead of ‘eolas ’, © abstract 
knowledge’. He believed that “all knowledge is particular 
knowledge ”’. 
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Vala, emanation of Luvah, *** bhalaidh, vocative. The name 
Vala occurs in Indian and in Norse mythology. Blake 
probably set out to construct a name out of the Irish word 
for ‘odour’, and seeing the similarity of his product to the 
familiar Vala, adopted the form Vala. This is certainly 
what he did in making the name ‘ Ijim’. 

Enion, emanation of Tharmas. Enion is connected with Eno, a 
character appearing in ‘‘The Book of Los’. Since Enion is 
nature, it might be supposed that Eno *** eithne, ‘a kernel ’ 
‘fruit’ ‘ produce’. But this is doubtful. Blake’s mythology 
was worked out primarily to enable him to express his feelings 
and convictions about Ireland. His thought is that in a 
fallen world like conquered Ireland, the natural life of man 
is destroyed, becomes sorrow instead of joy. Hence he 
writes :— 

Eno, aged Mother, 
Who the chariot of Leutha guides 
Since the day of thunders in old time. 

(Thunder is the day of victorious battle with special reference 
to Clontarf where an Irish King broke the power ofa foreign invader. 
Thunder and the sunburst were associated with Brian Boru. 
Leutha is Ireland). 

The song of Eno is a lament for that “old time’. Enion 
is “‘a voice Eternal wailing in the elements’’. In Jerusalem 
Erin is described : 

“The Emanations of the grievously afflicted Friends of Albion 

Concenter in one Female form, an Aged Pensive Woman. 

This is the Shan Van Vocht, ‘the poor old woman’ of ’908. 
Blake refers to her again when he describes Jerusalem and Vala 
“Dividing and uniting into many female forms Jerusalem 
Trembling ; then in one commingling in eternal tears ’’. 

Blake might have read a book published in Dublin in 1741, 
describing conditions in Eire. It was called ‘‘ The Groans of 
Ireland’. <A bitter grievance was the injustice of tithes, which 
Blake attacked in the “ Visions of the Daughters of Albion ”’. 
In “Milton”, Ololon, the name given to the Irish dead, *** Ologon, 
chorus of the caoineadh, the lament for the dead. Blake changes 
Ologon to Ololon by analogy with ululation, a word he used once. 
It is probable, therefore, that Eno *** chaoineadh, vocative, and 


that Enion, *** chaoineachain, vocative, which also means 
So: ? 
ament -. 
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Enitharmon is a compound formed from Enion and Tharmas, the 
parents of Enitharmon. 


The sons of Urizen are the elements, Tiriel (air), Utha (water) 
Grodna (earth) and Fuzon (fire). Tiriel is discussed in the analysis 
of the poem of that name. 

Utha *** ocha ‘ water’. 


Grodna *** greadan, ‘melancholy’. There is, as far as I know, 
no Irish word for ‘ earth’, which resembles Grodna. Blake 
connects Earth with melancholy in the Gates of Paradise, 
“ Striving through Earth’s melancholy ”’. 


Fuzon. Looking at Blake’s names for the other elements, we see 
that in only one case has he employed a word which was the 
name of the element. ‘ Ocha’’, ‘ water’ is a rare word: 
the common name, uisge, would be familiar to even the most 
unsympathetic colonists from usquebaugh, the early Anglicised 
version of the Irish name of ‘ whisky ’. 


We have seen how Blake left a trail to the discovery of how 
he came to name Luvah. The passage about Luvah’s tomb seems 
an intrusion in ‘ Milton’: it is neither necessary nor important 
to Blake’s thought. When Blake was engraving Milton, he was 
an unhappy and bitter man. Probably about this time he began 
to wonder if he had not hidden his meaning too well, if anyone 
would ever recognise the purpose of his work, and he set out to 
ensure that some Irish reader might find his meaning. Cathedron, 
Blake’s most striking clue, which he devised in 1810, is sometimes 
used in Milton as the name of the ‘ golden looms ’, sometimes not. 
The passage about Luvah’s tomb was probably one of Blake’s 
deliberate clues. In that passage he mentions the Lark as well 
as the Wild Thyme. The Lark is a mighty Angel. He is Los’s 
messenger through the twenty-seven heavens. Larks converse 
all night with the Eyes of God, who in Felpham’s vale, are 
surrounded by the fires of Intellect. The Lark is “ the burning 
Fire of thought: Fuzon *** fuiseog “ Lark ”’ older form fuise. 
Here, as in the case of Urizen, Blake changed Irish ‘sh _ to ‘z’, 
and added an ending. 


(To be continued) C 


BORIS PASTERNAK 


By L. dH. 


ORIS Pasternak’s work in translation resembles one of 
Kandinsky’s ‘symphonic compositions.’ Through the 
sieve of another language the bright corporeal images 

arrange themselves with the same exquisite regard for space— 
stones sung to by running water. Eugenio Montale also has 
this awareness of significant space. In a recent translation of. 
his verse, there are these lines: ‘‘ Perhaps one morning on my 
way in a glass-dry air, I will turn round and see the miracle 
accomplished ; the nothingness at my shoulders, the void behind 
me with a drunken terror. Then, as in defence, houses, trees and 
hills will be set up in a flash for the customary deceit. But it 
will be too late and I will go away silent, among the men who 
don’t turn with my secret.” It is implicit in all that Pasternak 
has written, and often announced. 


“There are no empty places left in the empty palaces. 
Everything is full of beauty.” 

“ T often heard the hiss of a depression which originated 
other than in myself. Overtaking me from behind it frightened 
and complained. It issued from a reft daily round and seemed 
either to threaten putting the brakes on reality, or to implore 
joining it to the living air, which meanwhile had had time 
to pass on far ahead. And it was in this gazing back that 
what is called inspiration consisted.”’ 

“Not to mention the fact that the inner parts of history 
are stamped on my understanding in the image of impending 
death, in life too, | lived wholly only on those occasions when 
the wearisome preparation of parts was over, and having 
dined off the finished dish, a complete feeling burst into 
freedom with the whole extent of space before it.” 


This void between the artist and the world is his creative 
distance, the climate of his visions. It is discovered when one 
accepts the invitation to stare through the slats of the poet’s 
metaphors, to listen after the image has hurtled through the air. 
It is communicated as the strangeness that falters between recog- 
nitions ; in the intervals that comprehend the crowded room. 
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The laconic precision of Pasternak’s similes and metaphors — 


“Oh, and an hour there like a pebble 
springs off the shallows, skims the bay.” 


“and like charcoal over a drawing 
rain rushed down, a solid sheet,” 


“wind ripped the water up like sackcloth,” 
“ Fir after fir the snow blinds with its paw,” 
“ The gelatine of blind midday,” 


in their context erase one world to offer another in the seed of 
an alien, surmised or exultant moment. In his prose—which has 
been called a prolongation of his poetry—there is the same breaking 
of husks. As he has declared: “In art the man is silent and the 
image speaks.’ It would be difficult to find one page of his work 
that does not glitter, become transparent, or tremble under the 
imprint of a swift paw—to use one of his favourite metaphors. 
To quote at random: “ Indeed the only sign of life was the black 
profile of the sky leaning weakly against the hedge.” “As if 
along the entire Milky Way the fluff of dandelion seeds was 
passing ....’ Or the description of Venice at night as “a 
painting dark with age in a swaying frame.”’ 

One clue to the reading of his stories he has himself given. 
‘““We take people as our symbols so as to overcast them with 
weather, set them in their natural surroundings. And we take 
weather, or what is one and the same, nature—so that we may 
overcast it with our passion. We drag everyday things into prose 
for the sake of poetry. We entice prose into poetry for the sake 
of music. This, then, in the widest sense of the word, I called 
art, set by the clock of the living race which strikes with the 
generations.” To overcast people with weather. Pasternak 
contemplates each moment as a nucleus of day or night implicating 
man. In J/ Tratto di Apelle, the fantastic love-story of a poet, 
constructed of caprice, dismay and sudden rapture, he describes 


* The quotations are taken from Boris Pasternak : The collected Prose works. Arranged with 
introduction by Stefan Schimanski ; and Selected Poems. Translated by J. M. Cohen. 
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the hot Italian town as an echo, piercing or hollow, of the lovers’ 
emotions. ‘‘ And just as the stagnating town disintegrated 
unconditionally, the streets, the houses, the courtyards, so in the 
same way the night air was compounded of separate and motionless 
collisions, ejaculations, bloody quarrels and encounters, whispers 
of laughter and drooping voices.’’ Aerial Ways is a tragic 
improvisation on the weather. 


‘The nurse was sleeping under the age-old mulberry 
tree, leaning against its trunk. When the enormous liac- 
coloured cloud appeared at the end of the road, silencing 
the grasshoppers which were chirping sultrily in the long 
grass, and while the drums in the camp sighed and died away, 
the earth grew dark, and there was no life in the world... . 
Berries and caterpillars fell from the trees. They fell, tainted 
with heat, poured down on the nurse’s apron and ceased to 
think of anything.” 


In this inertia before the rain, danger waits ; and with the wild 
approach of the storm a child is lost. The parents and their 
friend search in vain, trampling through the fields and each 
other’s apprehensions. 


“The earth lay covered with shadows, like hayricks 
stupefied by silence . . . the ice-cold meadows puffed silently 
and sniffed under their sweating horse-cloths . . at the sight 
of these people flying up hke a whirlwind over the land, it 
occurred to you that the valley was buffeted and whipped 
into motion by the wind, darkness and fear, as though by a 
black comb with three broken teeth.”’ 


Morning utters itself through a bird. Then: 


“The whole garden became filled with moist, white 
light. This light clung most strongly to the stucco wall, to 
the paths strewn with gravel and the trunks of fruit trees, 
which were covered with a kind of vitriolic, whitish composi- 
tion like lime. And now, with a similar cold patina on her 
face, the child’s mother, returning from the field, traced her 
plaited path through the garden . . . The rise and fall of 
the waves of vegetables along the borders threw her backwards 
and forwards, as though her emotions were still in need of 
agitation.” 
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__ The theme is in the close flight of physical and spiritual worlds 
till without warning they collide. ‘Improvisation’ is the right 
world only in the sense that Pasternak is moved to such swift 
acceptance and spontaneous expression of the earth and atmosphere 
as man’s skin, shivering, glossy, taut or smooth to his moods ; 
or of man as the hour-glass in which the sun and stars, wind, 
rivers, night and day drift between guilt and release. The Child- 
hood of Luvers is—to use one of his own images—‘‘ an immense 
chrysanthemum shedding its petals.’’ The petals that fall are the 
innocence and bewilderment of a small girl; but the maturity 
quiescent in her suffering, the involvement in a world that 
inexorably deepens and widens have an astringent curling beauty 
that presages the autumn of Luvers. 

Pasternak wrote: ‘“‘ The poet gives his whole life such a 
voluntarily steep incline that it is impossible for it to exist in 
the vertical line of biography where we expect to meet it.”” The 
steep incline is piled high with his luminous similes ; he looks to 
the level stretch where everyone is sprawled at ease. ‘‘ How 
mischievous it is to be born a poet ! How the imagination tortures 
you!’ Yet his devotion to music, his philosophy, disinterested 
premonitions and unarmoured encounter with beauty force his 
hand. Pasternak has been compared to other great poets: the 
frequent linking of his name with Donne’s measures his difficulty, 
and acknowledges his deliberate use of mundane imagery, the 
crystal pressure of wit on burning heart. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 
By A. J. Leventhal 


MountTAIN FLoop. By Jack P. Cunningham. Abbey Theatre. 

Danpy Dick. By Sir Arthur W. Pinero. Longford Productions. Gate Theatre. 

TARTUFE or The Hypocrite. By Moliére. Translated by the Earl of Longford. 
Longford Productions. Gate Theatre. 

THE QUEEN’S CoMEDY. By James Bridie. Royal Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh. 

Dr. ANGELUS. By James Bridie. Constable & Co. Price 4/-. 

Music AND Drama, 1950. A Scottish Review. William Maclellan. Price 5 /-. 

ScottisH ART AND LETTERS. Fifth Miscellany. William Maclellan. Price 5/-. 


After the first few performances of Mountain Flood some minor politician 
raised his voice in protest against the directorate of the Abbey Theatre for allow- 
ing the fair name of Ireland to be besmirched on its very own national pros- 
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cenium. There was a familiar ring about such a pronouncement. It recalled the 
howls that welcomed Synge’s Playboy of the Western World, Yeats’ Countess 
Cathleen and Sean O’Casey’s Plough and the Stars. So often has obloquy fallen 
on first productions at the Abbey Theatre of works of genius that one might be 
forgiven for falling into the logical fallacy of arguing from the particular to the 
general and concluding that Mr. Cunningham’s play followed the same pattern. 


Our politician, however, was right to denigrate this play but for the wrong 
reason. Far from sullying Irish purity it is a play with a moral. It has the 
dogged improving purpose of a novel by Mrs. Henry Woods of pious and Vic- 
torian memory. I have forgotten the title of her novel which set out to show 
the evils of alcohol and which spared the reader’s withers as little as it did the 
inain character and his dependants in the holocaust of disaster resulting from in- 
dulgence in gin. 


The scene of Mountain Flood is set in a wild boggy district of North Mayo. 
The year is about 1900. The action takes place in a shebeen where what F. R. 
Higgins called ‘‘ the grey juice of the barley ’’ is illegally distilled and dispensed, 
with ruin and rue inevitably following. A younger astute Cain murders an un- 
suspecting Abel not only (if one may mix biblical history as well as word-echoes) 
for the pot still and messuages but also to take to wife the young girl who had 
chosen his brother-rival. 


All through the action the father lies helpless and silent on a bed in the 
background, victim of excessive potations of the home-made poison. It seemed 
that his purpose was to serve as a warning to the audience as to the fate in store 
for the intemperate. His moribund presence, however, had little cautionary 
effect on the thirst of the other personages who continued to consume uncon- 
scionable quantities of the dread liquor on the illegal premises. 


In the only really dramatic scene in the play the bed and its occupant 
justified themselves. Believing that the bed held its normal occupant the wicked 
brother admits his fratricide to a second party and is taken into custody by the 
leader of the ‘ Faction ’’ who has been lying concealed in his father’s place. 


There are in this play so many faults in structure as well as in psychology 
that one must conclude that, since it was given a prize, the other entries must 
have, indeed, been poor. That, in fact, it had the shape of a play and a certain 
sustained interest must be credited in great part to Miss Ria Mooney’s direction 
and the efforts of the whole cast to give character to the author’s two-dimensional 
puppets. 


Marred as the play was by unrelieved gloom and undistinguished dialogue 
in an artificial pseudo-Abbey dialect, the immature author must be thanked 
for the creation of the character of Sweeney, who combined the profession of 
poteen vendor with the unusual trait of lover of animals. Here was no traduc- 
ing of Irish character, for fifty years ago, at any rate, the S.P.C.A. had in 
the countryside a wide field for their activities. Micheal O’Brian put all he 
knew into this part. 
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At the Gate Theatre, Longford Productions gave us Pinero’s Dandy Di 
followed by Moliére’s Tartufe. The former aml aopesied in the siennes fe 
the latter in the seventeenth century. It is not curious that Moliére should 
appear by far the more modern for, leaving aside the question of his genius 
as opposed to the facile talent of Pinero, there is a full-blooded satiro-comic 


element in the older dramatist which makes the Victorian flouter of convention 
look anaemic. 


There is a similarity in the theme of both plays. Tartufe is an attack on 
the religious hypocrite; Dandy Dick exposes the fraility of the Dean of St. 
Marvells. In both cases the humorous situation is used to develop the action, 
but while Tartufe, in the climax, is thrown into gaol, the Very Rev. Augustus 
Jedd, D.D., is released from his incarceration to continue his religious minis- 
trations. The implication that religion might be a cloak for personal gain so 
shocked the dévots at the Court of Louis XIV that the play was banned. No 
one would dream of censuring Pinero’s guying of a church dignitary, and even 
in the eighties the shock of a punter parson on the stage could only have been 
a mild one to those adventurous spirits who sallied forth in the gaslight for 
theatrical amusement. 


Moliére toned down his original script to soothe Jansenist misgivings, and 
I felt that the near-farcical interpretation by Aiden Grennell of the réle of 
Tartufe went much further than the author would have approved to make it 
quite clear that such infamy could not be hidden long behind a religious ex- 
terior and that religion was not being impugned. It was an _ excellent 
performance by Mr. Grennell, granted that Tartufe was to be accepted as a 
figure of fun like Shylock in Elizabethan days. But I am not convinced that 
the richness of the character and its indictment of the abuse of religion through 
outward show with the corollary that such abuse was facile and prevalent were 
best served by transferring the part into the mind-relaxing domain of the broader 
comedy. 


There was a sincerity about Dennis Edwards’s Orgon which was all the 
more laudable because he was the only character really taken in by Tartufe. 
This being clear to the audience also, he might have appeared more foolish 
than pious in his persistent confidence in his own instincts and have conse- 
quently distorted the réle. Mr. Edwards, however, maintained a fine balance 
between credulity and integrity. The other parts were competently filled, with 
Iris Lawler finding a happy outlet for light comedy as Elmira. 


Lord Longford’s version moved smoothly in the spoken word. He should 
certainly have it published so that other dramatic companies may be tempted 
to mount Moliére on their stages and that those who have seen the Gate produc- 
tion may be able to appreciate his handling of the delicate art of translation and 


adaptation. 


Dandy Dick was likewise fortunate in its interpreters. John Walsh played 
the Dean with his usual soundness, delighting the audience with his discomfiture 
in the ridiculous situations in which, through his own fault, he found himself. 
Gervaise Mathers, as the Dean’s sister, knew as much about horseplay as she 
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did about horses and galloped through her réle with an engaging bravura. Diana 
Campbell made an ideal policeman’s wife and knew all the culinary tricks to 
have her man (played by Charles Mitchel with suitable constabular ferocity) 
where she wanted him. Pinero, taken out of the eighties, had museum interest, 
but there was no wax figure evidence in the lively presentation by the Longford 
Productions’ players. 


There has emerged in recent years a marked devolutionary movement in 
Scottish politics. With it at the same time there has arisen a strong Scottish 
literary renascence movement. My presence at the Edinburgh Festival and the 
International P.E.N. Congress made me acutely aware of this awakening to a 
separate national consciousness. It was not, however, reflected in the Festival 
programmes. The music was mainly classical, internationally important, whilst 
the orchestras were imported. The theatre was in better case, for the new plays 
produced were by Eric Linklater and James Bridie, both Scotsmen. The actors 
came in the main from that splendid experimental group—the Glasgow Citizens’ 
Theatre. Nevertheless, the intrinsic Scottish note was lacking. It is true that 
in The Queen’s Comedy Mr. Bridie gives his Tommies a Scots’ accent and so 
removes them in space and class from the cultured tones of the gods 
and goddesses on Olympus, but this play will certainly not be considered as 
emerging from the new literary consciousness of his homeland. 


The Queen’s Comedy was almost a triumph of production for Tyrone 
Guthrie. His apron stage came too far forward for those members of 
the audience who were in the back rows of circles who might hear but could 
not see. But the Immortals on a higher plane, in the double sense, were handled 
skilfully by him in their Homeric intrigue. Mr. Bridie provided the fun as he 
did the problem of life. We are to the gods “‘ as flies to wanton boys.’’ He got 
the laughs but left the concisely stated problem unresolved. 


In a different vein is his Dr. Angelus, produced in 1947 and now published 
for the first time. Though it deals with a homicidal doctor who poisons his 
mother-in-law and wife for the insurance money, Mr. Bridie, by dramatising a 
dream ii the second act, gives the unexpected twist to the theme which we have 
learned to expect from him. 


To obtain a true sense of the Scottish background to the Edinburgh 
Festival one cannot do better than acquire the special numbers of Scottish Art 
and Letters and Music and Drama published by William Maclellan, who has 
done so much for contemporary literature, music and art in Scotland. There 
is a lively article in the latter periodical on ‘‘ Theatre in Eire’’ by Winifred 
Bannister. She finds that the glory has departed from the Abbey Theatre, but 
ends on a note of optimism, believing that salvation for this theatre will come 
from the poets. 
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Art Notes By Edward Sheehy. 


IRISH EXHIBITION OF LIvING ART. National College of Art. 
THE CHESTER BEATTY COLLECTION. National Gallery. 


EIGHTEEN Portraits: An Exhibition of Sculpture by Helen Hooker O’Malley. 
Dublin Painters’ Gallery. 


When the Irish Exhibition of Living Art was first initiated some seven years 
ago it was welcomed wholeheartedly by all those interested in modern as 
distinct from academic painting. And though in its original manifesto it pro- 
fessed the intention of being comprehensive it was nevertheless tacitly understood 
that its walls would offer hospitality to ranges of experimentation in paint beyond 
the scope of our by no means narrowminded Academy. It has never, in fact, 
been a Salon des Refusés in so far as it has always shared a considerable body of 
exhibitors with the Academy. One felt, however, rightly or wrongly, that this 
broadmindedness was something in the nature of compromise, necessary in a 
country still unschooled in the language of modern painting and that the primary 
and serious intent of the body was to fulfil the function of a Salon des Refusés 
and to hang pictures that could never by any chance find favour with the 
Academic jury. A critic might therefore be pardoned who accorded them that 
honourable title even without their full deserving, as did a contemporary recently. 
That they should publicly disdain it in a solid body shows either a becoming 
modesty, an ignorance of the movement of 1863, or perhaps merely a desire to 
retain a foot in either camp. 


As far as I can recollect, without either the review in question or the result- 
ing correspondence before me, the committee was further angered by a reference 
to a picture rejected for ‘‘ inadequate reasons,’’ implying that its judgment ought 
not to be called in question since a rejection was, as it were, a decision in camera 
and not a matter for public comment. Unfortunately, in this particular case, 
the picture, the fact of its submission and rejection, were known to and amazed 
a considerable number of people. For myself I think it salutary that such a 
body, which has assumed a certain responsibility to painting in Ireland, should 
be judged by the pictures it rejects no less than by those it accepts; just as to-day 
we judge the otherwise forgotten Salon jury of 1862-63 by its rejection of Manet’s 
Dejeuner sur lHerbe. Normally rejections pass unobserved except for some 
understandably acid comments among the artists immediate friends. In this 
instance, however, the Committee has rejected a picture which is, to my mind a 
work of genius and beside which the majority of their accepted canvases would 
fade from the walls. I do not pretend to know the ‘“‘reasons’’ for its rejection; 
nor do I think there could be any adequate from a body which styles itself 
‘living.’ I have no desire to organise a Salon des Refusés, either in relation to 
the Academy or the Exhibition of Living Art. But in this instance public will 
have the opportunity of judging; for the picture in question is Colin Middleton’s 
Isaiah 54 which can be seen at his one man show at Victor Waddington Galleries 


in October. 
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In spite of the above the Living Art Exhibition has been, since its inception, 
the most stimulating artistic event of the year in so far as it always includes a 
high proportion of genuinely creative painting which would not have otherwise 
have had a public showing. It has, in addition, been responsible for introducing 
modern English and Continental painters to Irish audiences. For this one has 
forgiven its tendency to compromise and its even more dangerous tendency to 
develop that curious combination of smugness and intolerance which is the be- 
setting sin of all such self-constituted and self-appointed bodies. I venture to 
suggest that its value to the future of Irish painting depends a great deal on a 
more stringent examination of conscience, which would, incidentally, save us 
from the annual disinterment of neo-academic corpses among the living. 


Having rid myself of this unwelcome spleen I must admit that the present 
exhibition contains a high proportion of interesting pictures, some, in fact, quite 
outstanding. Nano Reid’s Patrick Swift, rich and low in tone, free and vital 
in paint and strong in structure, is one of her best pictures. The work has a 
forthright independence unusual in portraiture. Louis le Brocquy’s larger canvas, 
Woman and Bird, though painted with considerable feeling for quality and tone, 
1 found somewhat light for the area of canvas involved. I confess to preferring 
his smaller, The Fairground, both for its characteristic paint and the finely 
balanced tension in the composition. Daniel O’Neill’s Indecision is by far the 
best and most original of his exhibits. It has a subtle mood conveyed through 
a sensuous handling of paint. His Girl with Doll and Donegal Landscape have 
both an unreal air of impeccability and, to my mind, show this fine painter’s 
occasional tendency to parody himself. Thurloe Conolly’s numbered Paintings 
are all in that idiom of abstraction in which he exploits extraordinarily sensitive 
nuances of form and colour to achieve pleasing harmonies. This kind of paint- 
ing suggests immediately a parallel with music and must be approached in the 
same spirit. To continue the parallel it certainly will not appeal to the lovers of 
programme music. Colin Middleton’s solitary canvas, The Steps, Ardglass, is a 
fine work, full of colour and vitality, deriving power both from its structural in- 
evitability and its virile handling of pure pigment. If I prefer the rejected 
Isaiah 54 it is because the latter, in addition to its veritable magnificence of paint, 
is also a sublime confession of faith, a De Profundis on canvas. Nevill Johnson 
continues to exploit his rather surrealist idiom in his smoothly painted and almost 
monochromatic Sisters, a picture inspired by a rather obvious symbolism, but 
nevertheless coldly effective in its clarity. Anne Yeats has a number of pictures 
in her familiar medium, wax crayon on rough paper, of which I liked The 
Bellows and Women Winding Wool for their rich suggestiveness of colour. How- 
ever, I find the medium not altogether satisfactory in so far as it belies an innate 
strength in the work itself. This strength comes out fully in her one oil, Woman 
Walking at Night which is a boldly original and effective piece of painting. I 
found Gerard Dillon’s The Confessional the best of his I have yet seen. Outside 
the possible ranks of the mute and inglorious he is our only ‘primitive.’ In this 
picture he has achieved simplicity of vision without either the nauseating con- 
descension or the badly assumed gaucheries of so much ‘folk’ art. I liked also, 
though not to the same extent, his Fast Day in which he harks back to the prim- 
itive sculpture of the Celtic Crosses. 
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Other pictures of note include Elizabeth River’s The Images, composed with 
subtlety and beautifully painted; Doreen Vanston’s brilliantly coloured and well 
organised Landscape with Yellow Mountain; George Campbell’s The Sowers 
showing an effective use of his typical cubist flavoured idiom; Patrick Collins’ 
Stephen Hero, sombre in colour and romantic in feeling. Among newcomers to 
the exhibition Patrick Swift is definitely a painter of promise. Two of his three 
large canvases Boy at Window and Portrait of a Young Girl show him to be a 
painter with an unaffected honesty of vision. If he still betrays a certain 
clumsiness in the handling of paint it is an understandable fault of youth and one 
which time will remedy. 


Visiting painters were well but not outstandingly represented. Two canvases 
by Ivon Hitchens made extreme demands on the spectator in so far as they con- 
fined themselves to representing what, in another painter, would amount to no 
more than the initial suggestion of the final picture. I found The Ringed Lily 
fascinating as an exercise in such absolute economy. I liked John Minton’s 
reserved, flatly-painted and quietly expressive Portrait of a Student; Francisco 
Bores’ Citrons sur une Nappe Jaune for the extreme subtlety of its colour; 
Mintchine’s straightforward and boldly painted L’Homme a la Guitare and Keith 
yea formally composed and strongly coloured Woodmen and the Rising 

oon. 


Sculpture, as is usual with Irish exhibitions, was poorly represented. The 
most interesting single piece was Hilary Heron’s Atomic Age which achieved 
a very apropos expressiveness through predominantly formal means.  Oisin 
Kelly’s Le Jongleur de Dieu, though a piece of conscious mediaevalism, had a 
nice humour. As sculpture I liked better his Reconciliation, a small carving in 
relief in which he exploited well the surface qualities of his material. 


The Chester Beatty Collection of pictures by the Barbizon and contemporary 
schools, recently presented to the nation, consists of eighty-four canvases ranging 
in style from the photographic period pieces of Meissonier to the half-hearted 
Impressionism of L’Hermite. Incidentally Meissonier’s well known Man Reading 
Seated at Table is included. The collection is of considerable academic interest 
representing, as it does, that stratum of French painting which has obscured 
by the greater glories of Impressionism. For me the highlights of the exhibition 
were two delightfully fresh landscapes, Country Scene and River Scene by Har- 
pignies; Forain’s sombre and dramatic Court Scene; a not very typical Interior 
of a Barn by Corot, and Millet’s fresh Country Scene with Stile. 


Helen Hooker O’Malley is very definitely in the academic tradition as a 
sculptor. She models well and surely; and in her straight portraiture shows an 
excellent feeling for character. She is not so successful where she attempts to 
simplify or formalise which, admittedly, she does rarely. I particularly liked 
her bold and rugged portrait of Denis Johnston; her very characteristic head 
of Liam O’Flaherty, and her strongly modelled portrait of Kurt Joos. 
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ENGLISH DRAMA FROM EARLY TIMES TO THE ELIZABETHANS. By A. P. Rossiter. 
Hutchinson’s University Library. 16s. 

Mr. Rossiter, in his book on the drama, provides the common reader and 
play-goer with a lively study of the background, origins and developments of 
the early stage—not omitting that major pleasure of scholarship: the destruction 
of others’ neat charts or lip-service to the past. 


Any scrutiny of the early stage must be concerned with the significance of 
movement, the visual language common to actors and audience; and Mr. 
Rossiter’s point of departure is the ritual, mask, and the dance “‘ always at its 
beginnings a religious act, a wordless ritual of temporary physical and emotive 
dedication to the unseen powers by whose virtue nature is as man takes it to be.”’ 
What is important is the sense of participation in, however seemingly unsubtle 
the awareness of, different planes of experience for when man’s sense of the real 
transgresses the world of fleshly knowledge, the curtain can go up. And to 
confound the believers in progress, the conception of art as ‘ made solely from 
inorganic material ’—indeed, all of Gordon Craig’s cherished conventions 
—shines notably in early drama where ‘‘ a marked lack of our wonted ‘realism’ 
may be a measure, not of the crudeness of the drama, but of the more subtle 
mutual adjustment of actor and audience. In a ritual dance where the myth, its 
persons, and its importance are known or felt by everybody, this subtlety of 
adjustment is at its height: the mask and the stylized gesture (a kind of mask- 
of-an-action) provides the completest illusion; and the state of mind of the nor- 
mally critical modern theatre-goer is, to say the least, an improbable aberration.”’ 


After an analysis of the two aspects of any ‘ imitative’ art: Reference and 
Ritual (it hardly strains his definition to call them physical and psychic vision) 
Mr. Rossiter traces the connections between primitive folk-rituals and religious 
dramas. ‘The primitive underlay of Greek drama’, the pagan origins and 
fertility-pattern of the notorious dichotomy: tragedy and comedy (and here stress 
is laid on an ambivalence developed later, that the symbols of some of the myths 
“‘are what psychologists style ‘over-determined’: the maltreatment of the negative 
is affirmation of the positive, and the two opposites are present at once.’’ Stress 
too on the persistence of the fertility-pattern ‘in the underworld of the European 
mind.’), and the primitive underlay of Roman drama are exposed as later 
prompting the machinations of Dance, Mask and Pantomime, abetted by 
minstrelsy, against Christian rigour. 


“ Between the ninth and twelfth centuries the liturgic developments 
of the Carolingian Renaissance—as a literary movement finding 
expression in elaborate services—led to semi-dramatic additions to the 
established rituals, in some of which direct impersonation of biblical 
personages found a place . . . But by the end of the twelfth century, 
all that was closely connected with the liturgy was static; future develop- 
ment lay with what came nearest to being plays in their own right.”’ 


Christian Ritual Drama was soon to be plagued by lurking intrusive comedy and 
the beckoning secular world; and passion-plays were a decorous controlled step 
down to an expectant audience. It is emphasized that the theologic structure 
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“makes nonsense of the opinions of Professor Allardyce Nicoll and others who 
make the medieval plays ‘distinctively the creation of the common people.’ ”’ 
And here again is the principle of ambivalence. ‘‘ The drama of the Church 
set out to Christianize humanity: the miracle-plays humanized Christianity. 
Sometimes they bedevilled it.’’ The commodious medieval mind had an extra- 
ordinary relish for violent concurrent contrast; but if its vehemence was carved 
enduringly in stone, it was to founder in speech. 


‘““ The very fact that the drama found its most expansive environment 
near the ground and without more than the casual benefit of clergy, kept 
it apart from the linguistic and semantic developments of the English 
fourteenth century. Its language, its world, are close to Langland’s 
‘ field full of folk’; and so much the further from the subtle dexterities 
of word and movement of Chaucer. So much the further still from any 
possibility of developing its strange juxtapositions, its twists of tone and 
mood, its harsh and nerve-jarring contrasts, to the edge and poignancy 
of comparable clashes in the Elizabethan dramatists.’’ 

The survey of Gothic drama—a living possession of the Elizabethan world 
—underlines, by drawing attention to two paintings by Bosch, ‘‘ the uncombin- 
able antinomies of the medieval mind: for these immiscible juxtapositions con- 
stantly imply two contradictory schemes of values, two diverse spirits . . . the 
evaluated effect of the ambivalence reaches out towards a searching irony.”’ 
There is a brilliant economy of exposition in the references to Gothic sculpture 
and painting for there the ordinary reader can see, if he is baulked by the tedium 
of the old cycles of plays, the medieval imagination giving the weight of flesh 
to virtue and vice, and making horror and worship concrete and close. Mr. 
Rossiter turns from the miracle-play to the Morality to insist that ‘‘ ‘the Morality 
habit-of-mind’ is a medieval heritage of the first importance to the understanding 
of the Elizabethan drama.’’ The shadow of the Dance of Death was to outline 
the lustiest Elizabethan acrobatics; the persons of the Morality had a ‘bi-planar 
nature’ which ‘‘fathered the Elizabethan taste for seeking ‘applications’,’’ and its 
allegory ‘‘appears as nothing less than an instrument in the process of the evolu- 
tion of self-awareness; and in that process the discovery of visualized (or visualiz- 
able) projections of mental events or states clearly played a major part.’’ 

The ambivalence of the Moral Play found its echo in the Elizabethan mind 
torn between gaiety and melancholy. Its Tudor pattern, traced through the 
Interludes, stretched in one direction towards the comedy of character; but its 
important development was as polemic drama—especially Protestant polemic in 
historical costume. The examination of the controversial Morality, with a 
chapter on academic drama, leads to Sidney’s attack on ‘mungrell tragy-comedie.’ 
The dramatic pattern ‘in two tones’ is shown as Shakespeare’s heritage: ‘‘ he 
relied on ‘mungrell tragy-comedie’ with its hereditary splitness, its clashes of tone 
between the worlds of Good Man and Goodman Devil, its innate Gothic incon- 
gtuities, its cackle of laughter which is more undermining than damnation.” 
Analysis and examples of the continuities between the medieval and Elzabethan 
stages evoke the common inclusive consciousness that made it possible for Shakes- 
peare and his fellow dramatists to write their plays for an audience that “ was 
like Falstaff’s good sherris-sack: ‘apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble, 
fiery, and delectable shapes.’ ’’ Mr. Rossiter’s synthesising critical power makes 
of his book a balanced and valuable reassessment. 
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CLuniac ART OF THE ROMANESQUE PERIOD. With 426 illustrations. By Joan 
Evans. Cambridge University Press. 70s. 

When Abelard was finally abased by the acid Bernard of Clairvaux he sought 
refuge in the abbey of Cluny; and its beauty and the gentleness of the abbot, 
Peter the Venerable, were a last and fitting benediction. That great act of charity 
in its own way emphasized the contemporary and irreconcilable Cistercian and 
Cluniac views of temporal existence. For the one the flesh was an encumbrance, 
for the other the senses were instruments of spiritual experience, and beauty a 
liberation. Dr. Evans in her monumental work quotes from St. Bernard’s 
fulminations against the decorative art at Cluny. ‘‘. . . In short, so many and 
so marvellous are the varieties of divers shapes on every hand, that we are more 
tempted to read in the marble than in our books, and to spend the whole day in 
wondering at these.things rather than in meditating the law of God.’’ The superb 
illustrations to the book and her own learned and sensitive commentary, however, 
amply support her argument: 

‘* But besides the complicated network of influences that time has made 
too tenuous for perception there is a deep underlying debt of medieval 
art to the Order. It lies in the acceptance of the fact—the fact that 
St. Bernard refused to acknowledge—that order, proportion and grandeur 
in things not made with hands; that visible beauty and material splen- 
dour may help to lead the soul to God. The lesson was with time found 
to be true not only for the chosen and cloistered microcosm of an abbey, 
but also for the greater world that lies outside. The light that illumines 
the monastic art of Cluny shines also upon the cathedral sculpture of 
Chartres and Bourges. Without the ordered symbolism of Benedictine 
art the great scholastic schemes of the later Gothic cathedrals might 
never have existed; without its intellectual linking of dogmatic truth 
and spiritual beauty the whole Christian church of the Middle Ages 
might have been immeasurably poorer.”’ 

Her examination of the homogeneous art of the churches and monasteries of 
the Order of Cluny, so far as it remains, traces the sources of its iconography, for 
her thesis (which is related to her discoveries recounted in a previous book, Art 
in Mediaeval France) is that the arresting synthesis of old and new, of tradition 
and individual expression in Cluniac sculpture is due to the fact that it is 
‘““ Cluniac painting turned to stone.’’ 

Perhaps the monks practising from the tenth century their art of manuscript 
illumination developed what might now seem a shocking placidity to the idio- 
syncrasies of material, a bemused readiness from long poring over illustrated texts 
to see their strange birds and monsters, their foliage and figures already translated 
to the walls of their churches; but their thoughts were always much engaged 
with analogies, and a vision is as swift and marvellous in stone as on parchment. 
‘““ There are few types, whether of tympanum, capital or frieze, that have not a 
prototype in Cluniac illuminated manuscripts.’’ And in confirmation manuscript 
pages are placed beside the sculpture: capitals, tympana, friezes repeat their 
symbolism, decoration, pose, gesture and story. ‘“‘ Saint-Eutrope de Saintes 
may stand as the type of decorative art: an art that finds a manuscript parallel 
in the elaborate initials such as we find in the books of Limoges. The nave of 
Vézelay may stand as the type of narrative: its capitals are the illustrations of 
a great library of lost books. Cluny itself stands for symbolism . . .”’ 
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The Benedictine Rule of wide and ordered reading was an ambulatory 
spacious and familiar to the Houses of the Cluniac Order; and it is one of the 
very interesting features of Cluniac art that it reflected the characteristics and 
spiritual ambit of the community’s contemplation rather than the narrower under- 
standing of the outer world. ‘‘ Herein lay one of the greatest contributions that 
Cluniac culture could make to art: it added philosophy to ornament, and a mean- 
ing to beauty.’’ The account of the Order and its greatest abbots, of its riches 
and the flowering of its art between 1090 and 1140 in the abbey itself and in the 
hundreds of affiliated houses is at once erudite and imaginative in treatment. 
Dr. Evans studies first the architectural motives of Cluniac ornament, of which 
cusping was a usual though locally modified decoration; types derived from Roman 
ornament, notably the fluted pilaster, the Corinthian capital with volutes and 
acanthus foliage, the rosette; and types derived from illuminated manuscripts. 
A longer section traces this influence of early manuscripts from Cluniac scriptoria, 
with their decorative initials and finials, and of the later ones with their fantastic 
animals and birds (which in their turn showed the literary influence of the 
Bestiary and monastic acquaintance with Eastern silks), their figures, grotesque 
heads and conventional ornament. 


The chapters concerned with inconography refer to the general tradition of 
Christian inconography based, for example, on books that would reach the 
monasteries from other countries, on the Roman and post-Roman sculpture in 
France of the tenth and eleventh centuries, on Christian sarcophagi; and then 
proceed to a detailed examination and copious illustration of the outstanding 
influence: the Beatus manuscripts (‘‘the most fertile sources of Romanesque 
iconography’’) and the art of manuscript illumination actually practised within 
the cloister—all serving as models for the wall-paintings and sculpture. Dr. 
Evans knows no specific evidence of Clunaic monkish sculptors but it would seem 
irrefutable that laymen worked in stone not only from dictated themes but also 
with the illuminations to guide them. Other influences that receive attention are 
naturalism, the liturgical drama, subjects drawn from literary sources and com- 
monly didactic, and the quaternities—that metaphysical synthesis that ‘‘may 
stand as the final example of the integrating quality which is the mark of Cluniac 
iconography : a creative power that took existing types and gave them significance 
as part of a greater whole.”’ 


The photographs— 426 in all—and the text make a book as notable for its 
scholarship as it is memorable for its beauty. 


THE STAR OF SEVILLE. Attributed to Lope de Vega. Translated from the 
Spanish by Henry Thomas. Cumberlege, 1950. 


Tue Lovers OF TERUEL. By J. E. Hartzenbusch. Translated from the 
Spanish by Henry Thomas. Cumberlege, 1950. 


Spain’s great dramatic literature is universally recognized but virtually 
unknown in the English-speaking world; Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina and 
Calderén are no more than names, to be lumped together with the other Spanish 
dramatists of the Golden Age as unrivalled weavers of intrigue, or the like. And 
this is to be expected, for whilst only a few are equipped to read Spanish plays 
in the original there is but a handful of English translations. Calderén is fortun- 
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ate to have attracted two serious translators, Edward Fitzgerald and Denis 
MacCarthy. The first and, to my knowledge, the only translated play of Tirso 
de Molina is El Burlador de Sevilla, New York, 1923. And Lope de Vega, whose 
output certainly exceeded eight hundred full-length plays, was represented until 
the present century by some two or three English translations. In such circum- 
stances the appearance in translation of two further Spanish plays certainly merits 
attention. 

These two books are, in fact, reprints. The Star of Seville was first printed 
in 1935, on the occasion of the tercentenary of Lope de Vega’s death, and the 
Lovers of Teruel in 1937, the centenary year of the first production of 
Hartzenbusch’s play. Both, however, were printed by the Gregynog Press in an 
edition de luxe of one hundred and seventy-five copies; now, for the first time, 
they are easily accessible. 

It matters little that the Star of Seville is only attributed to Lope. It has 
always been accepted as one of the best plays of the Lopean school, and if not 
Lope’s own, serves as an excellent example of the Spanish honour play of the 
early seventeenth century. Perhaps it should be said that its daring presentation 
of an ignoble King and a villainous favourite is not characteristic; the dramatist 
was surely penning a reminder to the young Philip IV and it is hardly surprising 
that he took refuge under the pseudonym ‘Cardenio’. The play has particularly 
recommended itself to English readers: Lord Holland summarised it and trans- 
lated extracts in 1806, and some twenty years later Fanny Kemble drew upon 
his work to write the Star of Seville; more recently, a prose translation by Philip 
M. Hayden appeared in The Chief European Dramatists, Boston, 1916. 
Hartzenbush’s The Lovers of Teruel (1837) is one of the three or four plays which 
have survived from the Spanish Romantic movement, and perhaps the best; 
this is its first appearance in English. 


Sir Henry Thomas has produced admirable translations of both plays. 
Following his originals, his Star of Seville is in verse-and the Lovers of Teruel 
in verse and prose. In neither case has he attempted to reproduce the variety of 
metres of the original, and except for occasional rhymed lines his translation is 
in blank verse. There is inevitably some loss: 

If Time did but keep pace with my desires, 
He would with giant strides outstrip the Sun, 
And all the joyous bells in Seville’s spires 
Should ring to celebrate love’s labour won. 
Nor should I envy, happy in my love, 
The raptures of the tender turtle-dove, 
That heralds with her haunting melody 
A bridal bed in every amorous tree 
lacks much of the charm of the short heptasyllables with the two longer 
hendecasyllables of: 
Si como mis deseos 
los tiempos caminaran, 
al sol aventajaran 
los pasos giganteos; 
y mis dulces empleos 
celebrara Sevilla 
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sin envidiar celosa 
amante y venturosa, 
la regalada y tierna tortolilla, 
que con arrullos roncos 
talamos hace en mil lacivos troncos. 
For all that, the sense of the original has been exactly rendered in good English 
verse. In places, moreover, the translator has improved upon the original by 
toning down the over-flowery passages. But, as he states in his introductions, 
he has kept as close to the original as the difference in language and the nature 
of the verses would allow, and he has produced two of the best English trans- 
lations that the Spanish drama possesses. Both are quite exceptional for their 
accuracy and for the excellence of the blank verse. 


ALBERT E. SLOMAN. 


IRELAND: Its PuysicaL, HISTORICAL, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. 
By T. W. Freeman. Methuen, 1950. 32s. 6d. 


On reading this admirable book one is struck by the wide and accurate 
personal knowledge of the country which the author displays, and by the very 
able use he has made of the considerable, though disconnected, mass of specialist 
studies. Great energy and powers of observation and analysis as well as an 
enviable ability to digest, and to condense without distortion, the work of others 
have been called upon to produce this first modern geography of Ireland. 


Those who remember the Intermediate system of education will recall that 
Geography formed one half of a Siamese-twin subject, History-and-Geography, 
which nobody took very seriously. This attitude remains to some extent today. 
There is only one professorship of Geography in the whole of Ireland. It is to 
be hoped that the publication of this comprehensive work will do much to direct 
attention to the importance and interest of the study. 

The volume is divided equally into two parts. The first treats of Ireland 
as a whole; in the second the country is divided into twelve regions which are 
compared and contrasted, local differences. being brought out by further sub- 
divisions. The first part might almost stand by itself as a complete book and it 
is here that the lay reader will find most profit and enjoyment. After a short 
introduction the author gives concise and accurate accounts of the geology, 
geomorphology, climate and vegetation. No doubt other writers would stress 
different points but it would not be easy to improve the account as a whole. Then 
comes a rapid survey of Irish history. That this is oversimplified is due, at 
least in part, to Mr. Freeman’s wise decision to avoid as much as possible dis- 
cussion of the reasons, political or otherwise, for the condition of Ireland at 
different periods. He is remarkably restrained in the manner in which he con- 
fines his writing to the objective presentation of facts. This is the right approach 
at present. It will be time enough to thrash out the reasons when there is a 
flourishing modern school of geography in Ireland able to work, without 
prejudice, on well-authenticated data. 

The main concern of the author is a description of the people in the land 
from which they draw their living and in which they live. We are given an ac- 
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count of the population and its changes, the different types of settlement, the dis- 
tribution of farm sizes and types, the distribution of religions, trade, industry and 
communications in impressive detail. The author deals mainly with the present 
condition of the country, but in order to make clear the various trends he takes 
us back for a hundred years or more. 

In the second quarter of the nineteenth century an association of events 
occurred which concentrates attention on a couple of decades. During this 
period the Ordnance Survey, the Valuation Survey and the early censuses were 
carried out. During this period also occurred the maximum of population and 
the Famine. All these were events of major importance and it is difficult for a 
geographer not to take the 1840’s as a standard to which everything is to be re- 
ferred. But this period may have been quite abnormal in Ireland’s social history. 
When one thinks of the teeming squalor of the population of the climax of the 
‘potato civilisation’ one hopes it was. Ultimately it may prove that 1841 is not 
a good year from which to start the consideration of Ireland’s problem, at present 
there seems no alternative. 


All through the book maps and diagrams illustrate in its physical or human 
relationships every aspect of the Irish countryside which can be so represented; 
and, indeed, after an examination of the illustrations one begins to believe that 
there is little that the author’s ingenuity and aptitude for this kind of demon- 
stration cannot accomplish. There are maps showing the physical structure of 
the country, the climate, the flora, the sizes and origins of the towns, the average 
sizes of farms, the distribution of manpower on farms, the distribution and 
changes in population; maps for nearly everything, illustrating well the points 
made in the text. In one or two cases the maps are too much reduced and some- 
times a little more detail on the map or in the underline would be an improve- 
ment, but this slight criticism serves only to emphasise the excellence of this 
series. 

The text of the of the first part is clearly and pleasantly written. In the 
regional part the facts are so many that it cannot be expected to make easy read- 
ing. This part, however, is rather to be thought of as a reference book and as 
a basis for special studies; for these purposes it is invaluable and the amount of 
easily accessible information it contains is enormous. The lists of authorities at 
the end of each chapter are full and the author’s method of directing students as 
to what is dealt with in these special studies is most helpful. There is a good 
index. 

It is probable that this will be a standard work for some time and the few 
and unimportant slips and misprints inevitable in a book of this size will disappear 
at the next printing. The price is comparatively low for so well produced a 
volume of permanent value when so many people are ready to pay ten shillings 
at a railway bookstall for a thriller. 


A. FARRINGTON. 


SoME IrisH Naturalists: A BiocrapHicaL NotE-Boox. By R. Lloyd Praeger, 
Se.D., D.Se., M.R.I.A. Dundalk: Tempest. 15s. 


For his latest book, modestly described as a ‘ first aid’ to the subject, Dr. 
Lloyd Praeger has compiled short, but effective, biographical accounts of three 
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hundred and twenty men and women who have earned distinction as contributors 
to Irish natural science. Each entry is documented, and the author has been 
able to collect thirty-seven portraits of individuals, and four groups of savants 
at rest or in action, to illustrate his text. Like the dredging parties depicted, Dr. 
Lloyd Praeger has managed to capture many strange and forgotten worthies from 
the dead sea of oblivion. His results are arranged in alphabetical order, though 
the chronological sequence begins, auspiciously, with the seventh century Irish 
monk, Augustin, author of Liber de mirabilibus Sanctae Scripturae, and compiler 
of a list of Irish wild animals. 


While this ‘ Note-Book ’ is of considerable historical and technical interest, 
it is much more than a mere biographical dictionary; the author’s comments 
unobtrusively reanimate the records, making dry bones stir, and memorial granite 
sparkle as with mica fires. A chapter of twenty-three pages, entitled ‘ Some 
Personal Contacts ’ is filled with unforgettable glimpses: F. W. Burbidge, who 
sought to enliven the flora of Ireland, and scattered tares—in the form of seeds 
of exotic foreign plants—to the great confusion of local botanists, and who was 
denounced by George Carpenter, as a forger of Nature’s signature. Grenville 
Cole, who brought his bicycle into the church on his wedding day. William 
Gray, whose remarkable collection of prehistoric stone implements was ‘especially 
valuable as a study in the gentle art of forgery’. S.A. Stewart, whose zeal for 
knowledge compelled him to spend the night on the Mourne Mountains, and 
who was rewarded by being butted out of his sleeping place by the original 
tenant, an old ram. 

Attractively set-up and clearly printed, this book is worthy of admission 
to the select and treasured company of volumes already bearing the name of 


Lloyd Praeger. 
4 W.R. F. 


THE SUPREME IDENTITY. An Essay on Oriental Metaphysic and the Christian 
Religion. By Alan W. Watts. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

It is becoming clear that Eastern thought, however strange its terms, sup- 
ports some of the latest conclusions of psycho-analysis; yet what Jung wrote 
several years ago remains substantially true: ‘‘ mere intellect cannot fathom 
the practical importance eastern ideas might have for us, and that is why it can 
classify these ideas as philosophical and ethnological curiosities and nothing 
more.’’ The theme of Mr. Watts’s book is the profound importance of oriental 
metaphysical knowledge for the modern world, and the need to distinguish it, 
if confusion and prejudice are to be avoided, from religious knowledge. The latter 
is strictly an analogy of the former, which is the “‘ effective realization and 
immediate experience of the ultimate Reality.’’ He insists that “‘ there is no 
conceivable conflict between metaphysic and Christian dogma, because dogma, 
without the slightest alteration, is a perfect analogy of realization. There is no 
conflict between dogma and the metaphysical doctrine of the Self, because the 
former has absolutely nothing to say about the Self as such. In religious 
terminology man is the ego, and the ego is a principially other than God as it 
is other than the Self. Likewise, religion comprises no dogmatic definition 
whatsoever of the nature of consciousness.’’ 

D2 
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This is a valuable study, cogent, balanced and illuminating, of the relation 
of Christianity to the doctrines of the Vedanta and other oriental teachings; and 
a fine exposition of The Way of Realization. Coomaraswamy once wrote warn- 
ingly : 

‘‘The claim to an exclusive validity is by no means calculated to 
make for the survival of Christianity in a world prepared to prove all 
things. On the contrary, it may weaken enormously its prestige in 
relation to other traditions in which a very different attitude prevails, 
and which are under no necessity of engaging in any polemic.”’ 

The Supreme’ Identity, equally concerned with the metaphysical tradition in the 
Christian metaphysic in Graeco-Roman and medieval times and in the Vedanta, 
in Taoism and in Mahayana Buddhism, discloses a realm where “‘ religious and 
theological distinctions are transcended, though not annihilated.”’ 


ULSTER AND THE City oF BELFAST. (This is Ireland). By Richard Hayward. 
Arthur Barker. 15s. 

Mr. Richard Hayward’s guide to Ulster, a genial colloquially written book, 
vividly traces the physiognomy of the province, and gives an exact account of its 
history, traditions and archaeology. The many beautiful and sometimes unfre- 
quented places are described with ample detail; and, presumably for the sake of 
the complacent traveller, a happy polish has been applied to town, country and 
people alike. There are less happy, but popular, gibes such as ‘the red-headed 
harridan of England.’ The differences between Ulstermen and their fellow- 
countrymen are explained mainly in terms of Ireland’s climate and historical and 
geological development; but there are also some amusing stories to illustrate the 
general thesis. 

Mr. Hayward points out slyly: 

““ And if we argue that English kings and queens had no kind of right 
or business in Ireland, as well we may on the highest moral grounds, 
we must also be mindful of the fact that the pre-Celtic natives of Ireland 
must no less have held the same opinions about the invading Celtic- 
speaking tribes of the fourth century before Christ, thinking of them 
that they might more justly have remained in Europe and left decent 
Irish people to work out their own national destiny in their own way. 
For it is neither good sense nor good history to harp upon one of these 
distresses and to ignore or forget the other.’’ 

But it is his obvious desire to turn the Border at least into a neighbourly hedge 

whose gaps are intentional and cordial. 


This is a most informative as well as a pleasant book, delightfully illustrated 
by Mr. Raymond Piper. 


River Diary. By Dorothea Eastwood. Allan Wingate. 12s. 6d. 


‘" No doubt,” writes Mrs. Eastwood, ‘‘ we are ‘ escapists,’ no doubt I kept 
this diary through an unhealthy ‘ escapist urge.’ There was once a time when 
men were not compelled to ‘escape’ into peace and freedom, for they were not 
imprisoned. Now it is looked on as almost contemptible if, for a little while, 
they search for what should always have been theirs; but by the river we search 
unashamedly and regain our heritage.’’ 
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And so, ignoring the tremendous question implied in that assumption, she 
pleasantly records days spent with her husband and small son by the River Usk. 
The excellent salmon and trout fishing led them to purchase a beat of the river 
and with it a habitable hut,and for the man and the boy “‘ fishing is all.’ When 
a piece of the bank caved in under a guest and he had to be rescued by boat, 
Mrs. Eastwood could see her husband ‘‘ wondering how much bank had fallen 
with him, and whether it might not form an excellent new salmon lie by next 
year.’’ But alas ! she herself is no true devotee; she does fish, and fish success- 
fully, but she writes of fishing with none of that affectionate attention to the 
details of rod and fly, water and weather, none of that constant undercurrent of 
expectancy, that mounting excitement of rise and cast, of hooking and playing 
and landing which are a fisherman’s delight to recapture. For her the fish are 
merely “‘ caught ’’ and she treats the preoccupation of her menfolk with a gently 
patronising tolerance. Botanising, painting and poetry and a genuine living 
enjoyment of the sights and sounds of Nature take all her devotion not required 
by her family. Almost every page provides some lovingly observed record of 
birds and flowers, of countryside and weather; and the chapter headings and 
scattered quotations add charm and point to her observations. The result is a 
book for random reading, not a book to be read at length. A certain feminine 
smugness, a tone of gentle indulgence, becomes irritating, and one is sometimes 
aware of the ghostly presence of girl friends summoned to admire the devoted wife 
and mother, the botanist, the philosophic lover of the simple life who has 
renounced for this the pleasures of Society. Somewhere there is an insincerity 
—artistic not moral—which betrays itself in self-conscious literariness or an arch 
facetiousness as, for instance, in this: ‘‘ I had a bath before tea and a poem 
descended on me in the middle... .’’ It is a pity, because this book is very 
nearly a very good book. To be entirely successful such a book must have a 
style, a wit, a variousness of mind sufficient to illuminate the daily records of 
details often trivial in themselves and, perhaps above all, it must have a complete 
sincerity of intention. Even humour must have its own high seriousness of 
treatment. 


W. P.M. 


WILLIAM BLAKE’s ENGRAVINGS. By Geoffry Keynes. With more than 125 
illustrations. Faber & Faber. 30s. 


In this well produced and reasonably priced volume, Messrs. Faber & Faber 
have done a real service to all students of Blake, for the collecting of Blake 
‘originals’? has become—if not a ‘“‘sport of Kings’’, at least a pastime of million- 
aires. Even the acquisition of good reproductions of his work presents many 
difficulties, for most of these were published in limited editions, and are at present 
highly priced or unobtainable, as, for instance, the great series done by William 
Muir (1880-1890), the three volume edition (Ellis & Yeats), 1893, of which edition, 
as Keynes tells us, ‘‘ The chief value lies in the interpretation of the symbolism, 
the paraphrastical commentaries, and the lithographic reproductions which they 
contain’, Russell’s Engravings of William Blake 1912, and, of course, the three 
volume edition of the Works, edited by Geoffrey Keynes and published by the 
Nonesuch Press in 1925. The present volume contains more than 100 careful 
reproductions of prints, 8 prints from electrotypes of the original copper-plates 
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made for the Songs of Innocence and Experience, and prints of the seventeen 
wood engravings for Thornton’s Virgil from electrotypes of the original blocks. ’ 
The introduction, which Keynes modestly describes as a ‘‘ brief survey of Blake’s 
career as an engraver ”’ is a masterpiece of compressed information. There is 
no finality in the editorship of Blake, as the best friends of Blake scholarship 
best know’’, writes Wicksteed, ‘‘ and there is no truer friend of Scholarship than 
Mr. Keynes.’’ This is a book which most collectors can afford to buy—and it is 
also a work which no true student of Blake can afford to miss. 


Tue DREAMING SHORE. By Olivia Manning. Evans Brothers. I5s. 


Miss Manning’s account of a journey taken mainly by bicycle or *bus from 
Cork up the west coast to the north of Donegal has the merits and faults of such 
commissioned work. Relevant and colourful historical episodes are fully treated: 
but there are some inaccuracies and a perfunctory treatment of contemporary 
matters. She is conscientious to an impressive degree about other guide-books. 
On Lough Gill, for instance, she ends her account of the lake islands: 

‘““ *You’ve heard of the ‘Fiddler of Dooney’ sure?’’ broke in my boatman 

as I looked up all the above information in two or three guide-books. 

‘« ‘Sure I have,’ I agreed, ‘a poem by Yeats.’ ”’ 
Her alert approach to the countryside and vivid writing, however, make the most 
of her material—only the Anglo-Irish (‘‘the half-Irish, who in spite of the fact 
they try to be more English than the English, would, with their snobbishness, 
selfishness and limited mentality, be lost in present-day England’’), the Strabane 
Customs’ officers, and perhaps the Ulster bourgeoisie, having the power to annoy 
her. But the reader remains aware that Miss Manning’s personal experiences on 
‘buses and during odd days at hotels do not make her generalizations about the 
people more than second-hand. And at intervals, when she is stranded in the 
duller country towns, or suddenly forlorn and weary, a different note creeps in: 

“In the depression that can descend so darkly in Ireland, I suddenly de- 

cided to return to England. The Inish and half-Irish who live outside Ireland 
are plagued by a continual longing to return but, after they have been back 
awhile, they are restless with the need to leave it again. Ireland seems to them 
a place outside the mainstream of life, a refuge and a prison.”’ 
or when she wanted to say to a.servant-girl anxious to leave Letterkenny for 
England: ‘‘when you come to London you'll have the time of your life.’’ 

The Dreaming Shore has a few unfortunate misprints, but both text and 
photographs admirably serve their purpose: to give people unacquainted with the 
west coast of Ireland an interest in its history and a felicitous description of its 
beauty; and to incite them to visit at modest expense the less familiar places. 


THE RAMAYANA IN INDEPENDENT INDIA AND THE NEw WorLD ORDER. By 
Dewan. Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri. 


GOETHE, THE SCHOLAR. By W. Graefe. (Transaction No. 3). The Indian 
Institute of Culture. 


Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri in his essay claims that Valmiki 
was “‘the morning star of song and belonged to those spacious times when India 
combined unity, freedom and spirituality.’” He discusses the poet’s conception, 
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in his epic, Ramayana, of a state at once secular and spiritual, and of the virtues 
and arts proper to individual and family life; and believes the poem to be an 
Inspiring guide to the development in India of ‘‘a defensively strong, free, 
democratic federal Republic, based on the principles of evolutionary parliamentary 
Socialism.’’ 

Dr. Graefe’s lecture on Goethe, after a brief reference to his study of Eastern 
poetry and history, his dislike of metaphysics, his aloofness from political 
struggles, sketches the range of his scientific interests and gives several extracts 
from Goethe’s own essays. 


THE VALUE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE TO INDIAN YouTH. By Dewan Bahadur 
K. S. Ramaswami Sastri. The Indian Institute of Culture. 


The subject of this lecture, given at the Indian Institute of Culture last year, 
is the influence not only of English literature, but of the English language as the 
chief medium through which Occidental culture has reached India. In addition, 
““many educated Indians have learnt of the beauties of Sanskrit and Arabic 
through the medium of English. It is a well-established fact that every regional 
Indian language, beginning with Bengali, has been directly influenced by English 
literature.’’ Dewan Bahadur Sastri believes that it can still inspire Indian 
education and culture; and he wants India’s writers to attempt tragic drama, 
belles lettres, biography, historical and scientific studies for the enrichment of 
her Renaissance. 

It is to be regretted that little mention is made of our contemporary writers, 
and none at all of the reactions of modern India to their work; but perhaps the 
lecturer’s conventional approach was required by the occasion. 


THE Roap To Cuzco. By Ena Dargan. Preface by Salvador de Madariaga. 
Andrew Melrose. 20s. 


DAWN BEHIND THE TAMARISKS. By Conroy Hulme. Prentice-Anderson. 
12s. 6d. 


Miss Dargan travelled from Argentina and through Bolivia to Cuzco in 
Upper Peru that she might see the Spain carried across the seas. Her journey 
was to change her opinions: 

‘‘T had set out with the idea that Spanish rule in Peru was cruel, 
iniquitous, frightful; that Spaniards were the most repellent colonists 
in history, and their Inca subjects the worst treated of all conquered 
races.”’ 
to the documented conclusion : 

‘‘One may condemn Spanish kings for lack of vision with regard to 
their colonial empire; never for lack of good intentions . . . Not that 
there was no room for criticism in Church and State. There was room 
in plenty. And none knew it better than the Spaniards themselves. 
For all Spain’s high purpose, the unalterable truth remains that her rule 
in Peru was to a large extent a failure . . . The rule of anarchical 
Spaniards was totally unsuited to a people accustomed to a régime as 
rigid as the Inca.’’ 
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This vivid travel-book gives a fascinating account of the Inca Empire, of 
the Conquistadors, the Inquisition, and of the history, culture and economy of the 
Indian peasant through four centuries. Miss Dargan’s prejudices are sometimes 
a little obtrusive, but wide knowledge of her subject allows her to write history 
as if it were personal experience. A particularly interesting part of her book is 
devoted to a description of the carnival she witnessed at Oruro, and to a trans- 
lation of an original manuscript that she was fortunate enough to secure. This 
is authoritatively considered to be a survival of a cycle of six plays dealing with 
the Incas, the arrival of the Spaniards, and the death of Atahualpa. 


The Road to Cuzco is illustrated with excellent photographs. 


Mr. Conroy Hulme recounts his experiences as a soldier in India and Malaya, 
as a prisoner of the Japanese working on the construction of the railway linking 
Siam with Burma, and with the Punjab Boundary Force when India was being 
split into the states of Hindustan and Pakistan. He describes the East in a 
lively manner that contrasts sharply with his story of the sufferings endured on 
the terrible railway; and he writes with sympathy of the colour question, partic- 
ularly as it affects Eurasians, and of the ever-increasing determination of its 
peoples that Asia must be left to the Asiatics. His love-affairs add an unfortun- 
ately gaudy note to an otherwise admirable book. 


THE SCIENTIFIC CONCEPT OF RACE AND WorRLD Peace. By Dorothy L. Keur. 
The Indian Institute of Culture. 


Miss Keur, Associate Professor of Anthropology at Hunter College, New 
York, prepared this paper for the Indian Institute of Culture. It is reprinted 
from Aryan Path. From her study of the diverse ethnic groups sharing a general 
culture in New York City, Miss Keur emphasizes the following points: ‘‘(1) ‘race’ 
is a purely biological concept, that a race is a subspecies of Homo sapiens; (2) 
nationality, language and religion are cultural phenomena, socially acquired and 
capable of modification; (3) no tests exist today whereby native intelligence of 
racial groups can be measured accurately; (4) cultural achievement is due to 
several environmental factors in addition to the innate ability of the group; hence 
is no measuring-rod of intelligence.’’ To act on such anthropological knowledge 
would definitely encourage world peace. 


PAINTINGS FROM CORNWALL. With an Introduction by Denys Val Baker. The 
Cornish Library. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Denys Val Baker suggests the reasons that have led ‘‘almost every 
famous British painter, from Turner to Whistler, Sickert to Augustus John, 
Alfred Munnings to Ben Nicholson (to) come to Cornwall to paint.” The land- 
scape, the sea, the light, art colonies and indulgent natives are only a partial 
explanation. More important is the ‘‘magnetic force’’ or psychic atmosphere 


which, though sometimes it repels, has influenced the work of many artists. 
As Dame Laura Knight once wrote: 


ce 


. the glory that is Cornwall, the mystic Cornwall that goes to 
people’s heads and makes them a little queer. It has not the grandeur 
of many parts, much is not what is called ‘‘old world’’ or ““picturesque.”’ 
Much is sordid—ruins of tin-mines and shafts and corrugated iron roofs, 
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but it seems actually haunted; ghosts have a habit of stalking abroad 
_ and calling on even the least imaginative of us.”’ 

The introduction also describes the growth of the art colonies and their broad 
division into schools. The aim has been to give a representative selection of 
paintings and sculpture by artists working in Cornwall. The excellent repro- 
ductions—though one would have welcomed some indication of size—include 
work by Ben Nicholson, Barbara Hepworth, S. J. Lamorna Birch, Dod Proctor, 
Sven Berlin, Segal and many others; and each has an appended biographical 
note. 


WITCHERY OF THE West. By Georgina Penny. The Cornish Library. 6s. 


This agreeably produced and illustrated small book of Cornish legends has a 
decided charm. The stories of the Giant of St. Michael’s Mount, of the wicked 
Tregeagle, the old man of Cury who was the friend of a mermaid, the Giant 
Blunderbuss, and the legends of the rivers and of the Merry Maidens are told with 
a direct simplicity that will appeal as much to the matter-of-fact child as to the 
nostalgic adult. Here is a typical passage: 


‘“‘Then, one evening he stepped down from his castle to the rocks near the 
water’s edge to watch the moon play hide and seek with the clouds, when to 
his great surprise he saw a lovely maiden. She was riding on the waves in a 
car of white coral drawn by many birds. She was dressed in a sea-green 
robe and her lovely hair fell about her like a shower of spray. On her head 
was a wreath of crystal which, as the moon gently touched it, shone and 
sparkled like diamonds. The giant was so overcome by the beauty of this 
vision that he lost his footing and would have fallen into the sea, but he just 
recovered himself in time, then without another thought he stretched forth 
his arm and took the lovely creature in his hand, as if he were picking a 
flower.”’ 


SACRED Music. By Alec Robertson. 


Mititary Music. By Henry G. Farmer. ‘‘ The World of Music.’’ Nos. 11 
and 12 in the series. Max Parrish. 7s. 6d. each. 


Mr. Alec Robertson’s book is a study of ‘‘ the great contributors to liturgical 
sacred music and the movements and developments with which they were con- 
nected. The survey starts from the fourth century with the Church Fathers’ 
defence of the liturgies from secular influances for, though the tradition of 
Christian religious music is unbroken from the first century, it is not easy, Mr. 
Robertson states, to estimate the debt to the Graeco-Roman and Oriental Jewish 
systems. The character of the great collections of Gregorian music for Mass and 
the Divine Office and that of the Byzantine chant are lucidly described; and the 
history of polyphony in the Church and its problems as they were solved by 
composers are traced first to the beginning of the sixteenth century when: “‘ The 
composition of sacred music was ceasing to be a complex contrapuntal task in 
which emotional content was fortuitous rather than inherent and upon which the 
cantus firmus acted as a brake. Technical skill could now, as formerly in plain- 
chant, be put at the service of the words and the glorious musical structure could 
soar in prayer and praise, and traverse, with due liturgical restraint, as wide an 
emotional field as was required by the text.’’ The great age of polyphony with 
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Palestrina, Victoria, Lassus, Monteverdi, the work of the Lutheran composers 
culminating ‘‘ in the supreme art of Bach in the eighteenth century,’ early 
Anglican church music, the instrumental and symphonic Mass, and modern 
church music are all considered from the view of liturgical music as ‘‘ those kinds 
of music which spiritually, aesthetically and practically consort most closely with 
the sacred words of the Christian ligurgies.’’ This scholarly and distinguished 
little book has illustrations in colour of illuminated psalters and manuscripts, and 
reproductions of contemporary drawings and engravings. 


Dr. Farmer traces the history of the military band from its origins in feudal 
times to its spectacular modern performances. The musical instruments that 
sounded when Crusaders fought Saracens, those in use in royal and princely 
houses, the martial music of the Renaissance, town bands of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and later centuries, oboe bands during the reign of Louis XIV of France 
(‘‘actually the starting-point of the military band in its modern signification’’), 
and oriental influences are described in sufficient detail to enable the reader to 
appreciate the later development of military music in Europe as a significant part 
of social history. Dr. Farmer refers to famous band-masters; and discusses 
instrumentation, and wind music from early times to the compositions of 
Stravinsky, Hindemith, Percy Grainger, Arthur Bliss and others. He concludes 
persuasively: ‘‘ Although the military band has so widespread an appeal it also 
has its critics. We are told that it loses in its textures and colours the finer 
threads and shades of the orchestra. If we accept the implication, surely the 
common primrose and the rugged oak of the open air have their particular 
beauty just as much as the orchid of the hothouse or the cycad of the botanic 
garden... Admitted, it is military music which beckons the public, the crowd, 
but it is not necessarily an inferior art on that account.’’ The reproductions of 
paintings and engravings admirably illustrate the text. 


AFRICA DANCES. By Geoffrey Gorer. London. John Lehmann. 12s. 6d. net. 


Stirring and important world events have occurred at Dakar since the author 
of Africa Dances made that town the headquarters for his four journeys into the 
hinterland of French West Africa and the Ivory Coast; but whatever changes— 
superficial changes—there may since have been, the observations made, fourteen 
years ago, remain valid, and only the generalisations have needed qualification 
for this edition of the book which was first issued in 1935. Here is the record 
of an exploratory adventure which is remarkable as a clear and close study of 
life and customs within a vast expanse of territory about which little was known 
before Geoffrey Gorer, with three native guides and a camera, explored it in his 
Pontiac car. It is a graphically written story of cannibalism and magic, fetishes 
and religious rites, missionaries and headmen and chiefs, as well as one of the 
perpetual and various dances which are the natives’ natural substitutes for art 
and literature, and their way of expression on almost every occasion. This is 
an entertaining and valuable documentary work, and an adjunct to the library 
of anthropology: it is, too, a revealing commentary on French colonial admin- 
istration. Scenes and rituals which hitherto had not been looked upon by any 
white man are depicted among fifty photographic reproductions. 
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Venus OBsERVED. A Play by Christopher Fry. Geoffrey Cumberlege; Oxford 
University Press: 1950. 


The joyful acceptance in the English Theatre of Mr. Christopher Fry, Poet, 
may well be of great significance. The English Theatre, and probably cultured 
civilisation itself, has had always to fight against puritanism, and that unhappy 
breed who hold that ugliness is next to godliness, that economics is a science, and 
that “usury as usual’ may be employed as a weapon for the ‘moral’ discipline of 
mankind, as well as for the enriching of puritans. 


Mr. Shaw perverted his genius to the writing of plays (containing problems 
about shop-girls and caddish artists) in order to bring back the puritans through 
the sinful portals of the Theatre, and thus to the strategic box-office. That the 
Theatre would be a lot better off without puritans is a point of view with which 
Mr. Fry would probably agree, and Mr. Shaw disagree. 


The reason why ‘men of the theatre’ (and the whole French nation) have an 
instinctive dislike for the plays of Shaw, and of the Brieux he praised so much, 
is easy to comprehend. Art and preaching are internecine, and we do not cast 
out devils by the aid of Beelzebub. The Theatre is a place for joy, for poetry; 
and ‘economics’ can do nothing but betray everything for which the dramatist 
lives. The drama is not a discussion about life, it is presentation of life. The 
actors must be interested in their acting if the play is to be ‘‘the thing’; and 
whether puritan audiences are interested in dialectics, and even whether they pay 
money at the box-office, does not make for great plays. Anyway, the puritans 
came back; and later Shaw himself wrote: “‘Only the landlords make money in 
the Theatre.’’ 


As a critic Shaw condemned the ‘well-made play,’ with its scéne a faire and 
so on. It was good criticism in its time, and it also defended the Shavian 
problem-discussions of a joyless and enslaved epoch. But the pendulum swung 
too far—away from Scribe and over to Brieux and the damaged goods of pseudo- 
scientific Theatre, and without Shaw’s amazing and never-to-be copied theatrical 
genius, they soon found the tomb of the unknown author. 

The French viewpoint, which is precisely that of Synge (and probably of all 
dramatists save Shaw) is finely expressed by Henry Bataille, who wrote: — 


The Theatre is decidedly not the place to expose ideas; 1t must merely 
suggest them. Ideas are for us a side issue. The main point ts to give the 
spectator through his senses a more penetrating and vivid view of life... . 
The personages of a play should act freely according to their proper 
character, not according to the exigencies of a theme. 

So to a well-wisher of the English Theatre Christopher Fry comes like flowers 
in December. Is he too late? The puritan has more or less conquered and the 
world has gone grey with his fears. The end of all dialetics leaves us merely in 
a world living on the organised wholesale destruction of wealth and capable of 
organising efficiently only for war. ‘‘Only the landlords make money in the 
Theatre.’’ The gentlement who wish to evade income-tax merely ‘save’ it. 

Meanwhile Venus Observed is not a ‘well-made play’ a la Scribe, and still 
less is it a dreary discussion where every character talks alike, where every pros- 
pect displeases (even the Nevsky Prospekt) and only man is vile. On the 
contrary here is joy, poetry and that elegance of ‘conceits’ we have come to ex- 
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pect from Mr. Fry. He gives us the aristocrat’s gift of wit, not the rag-picker’s 
‘wisecracks’ salvaged from the democratic gutter like the cigarette-ends and cigar- 
butts thrown away by the ‘boss.’ 

‘Equality is a mortuary word,’’ said Mr. Fry’s Duke. Who knows perhaps 
we have had enough of levelling down? Possibly, after all, the world is not for 
burning! 


M. C. 


THEOLOGIA GERMANICA. Introduction and Notes by Joseph Bernhart. Gollancz. 
Ios. 6d. 


This revised edition of the Theologia Germanica is a modernization of the 
nineteenth-century translation of Susanna Winkworth. Willard Trask, who is 
also responsible for the translation of the Introduction and Notes, has based his 
revision on the recent German version by Joseph Bernhart who followed the 1497 
manuscript. The long essay by Joseph Bernhart, the Catholic theologian, is an 
impressive study of the essence of mysticism, the distinguishing features of Ger- 
man mysticism, its great figures, Eckhart, Suso, Tauler, and Mechthild of Madge- 
burg, and of the origin and character of the Theologia Germanica. He comments: 


‘“‘The book was a devotional tract; it is conceived in the spirit of popular 
as opposed to learned speculation, in the spirit of that peculiarly German 
Neo-Platonism which had long since become the common property of those 
who approached the cure of souls with some tincture of philosophy. The 
spirit and method of scholasticism are still alive in it. In its philosophic 
content there is nothing new, but it puts the old knowledge with such clarity 
and fullness that it may properly be called an epitome of German mysticism.’ 


SAINT COLOMBAN. By Marguerite-Marie Dubois. Editions Alsatia, Paris. 


SAINT COLOMBAN. By Marguerite Henry-Rosier. Editions Spes, Paris. 
250 Francs. 


The motive that has prompted two Frenchwomen to write of St. 
Columbanus’s life, work and influence is suggested in Marguerite Henry-Rosier’s 
preface: ‘‘ Colomban, qui fonda Luxeuil et tant d’autres centres monastiques, 
qui créa des écoles, apporta la lumiére dans les ténébres mérovingiennes et 
barbares, Colomban est, peut-on dire, 4 l’origine de la culture frangaise.’’ Both 
accounts are carefully documented; and while Marguerite-Marie Dubois’s is the 


more scholarly, there is little to choose between them in the matter of popular 
creatment. 


Marguerite Henry-Rosier is concerned to give a reconstruction in visual 
terms. Marguerite-Marie Dubois offers a more subjective interpretation. The 
former comments, for instance, on the story of his mother’s opposition to 
Columbanus’s resolve to become a monk, “‘ II est plus logique de penser que sa 


mére, en vraie chrétienne, fut heureuse de sa décision.’’ The latter accepts the 
story for its revelation of character. 


“Un cri de désespoir, et le bruit d’un corps qui se jette a terre 


padeiee Eperdue, sanglotante, la femme s’est effondrée sur le 
seuil. 
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Les yeux de Colomban s’emplissent de larmes. Un instant son 
coeur fléchit; il contemple avec une infinie compassion la forme inerte qui 


git a ses pieds. Ses mains esquissent un geste, ses lévres s’entrouvrent. 
Il va céder. 


Tout a coup la dure parole de saint Jéréme lui revient 4 la 
Z o ee Ge . rey 2 sos A 
mémoire: ‘*. .. . La vraie piété est ici d’étre cruel.’’ 


Illuminé par la foi, exalté par la grace, Colomban fut cruel: il 
passa.’’ 


Her study, with its admirable notes and extensive bibliography, will be 
valued by the student; but both books, with their emphasis on the saint’s life in 
Luxeuil, Bregenz and Bobbio, estimate of his importance, and vivid, if heavily 
pious, presentation, are to be commended to the general reader. 


THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. By Henry James. With the Author’s Preface. 


Introductory Note by Michael Swan. The Chiltern Library. John 
Lehmann. Ios. 6d. 


NicHt Woop. By Djuna Barnes. With an Introduction by T. S. Eliot. 
Faber. 12s. 6d, 


Henry James’s prefaces, as spacious benedictions, should properly be read 
last; and in them the reader is disarmingly addressed almost as the familiar of 
mon bon. In the preface to The Princess Casamassima, James traces the genesis 
of his idea of someone, quiveringly susceptible, but out of reach of the richer 
amplitude that at times made London an exacerbation to his own imagination. 
To his character—the little bookbinder, Hyacinth Robinson—he offered a blissful 
attainment that yet showed the ribs of poverty and uncertainty. The ‘sinister 
anarchic underworld’ has perhaps a rather melodramatic hush, and the Princess 
hardly shows up as ‘ the most remarkable woman in Europe’; but the novel 
remains as genial and realistic an approach to common humanity as James was 
to make, and, with its absorbing theme and fascinating study of contemporary 
London, it is the perfect introduction to his work. 


Mr. T. S. Eliot’s preface to Night Wood was written for an American edition 
that appeared twelve years ago, and is reprinted here for “‘ the purpose of indi- 
cating an approach helpful for the new reader.’’ The book, with its unforgettable 
picture of a group of Americans and Europeans in the nineteen-twenties, has a 
subtle desolate beauty of thought and language. The characters are like the 
masked figures in Pietro Longhi’s paintings of Venetian life, here goaded to 
extremes. It is impossible to convey briefly the strange transfixed moments, the 
trance-like slipping from one episode to another, as the texture and atmosphere 
are indivisible; but Mr. Eliot’s final comment is wholly perceptive: 


‘‘ What I would leave the reader prepared to find is the great achieve- 
ment of a style, the beauty of phrasing, the brilliance of wit and 
characterization, and a quality of horror and doom very nearly related 
to that of Elizabethan tragedy.”’ 
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One YEAR OF Grace. By Val Gielgud. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. Ios. 6d. 


This book deals with a year’s holiday spent for the most part in the United 
States. Such a book depends on the value of the views expressed, and still more 
upon the style. Here, the personal opinions are entirely commonplace, the style 
unfortunate. The author seems to regard the art of writing as a quantitative 
affair. (In five weeks’ typing: ‘‘ certainly not less than 30,000 words in all. 
Not too bad. . .’’) 

Mr. Val Gielgud offers a cliché, not apparently with any desire to dazzle, but 
simply because it is easier to compose in phrases than in words. Occasionally the 
cliché is wrapped in an apology, which is disarming, if you believe in disarm- 
ament: ‘‘ we have found ourselves inextricably involved in what can only be 
described, albeit with regrettable conventionality, as a ‘social whirl’.”’ 


It is by no means certain that the author wants to be pompous or pretentious 
yet he seems unable to achieve simplicity. In place of: The change from New 
York to Boston, for example, we have: ‘‘ The effect of transition from the 
environment of New York to that of Boston. . .”’ And so the graceless year 
drags on, through 168 pages in which the Daily Mirror is held up to nature. 


Today critics are concerned at conditions. that result in many worth-while 
books remaining unpublished. Why was this ill-favoured thing favoured ? 
M. C. 


An Invasion TuHaT FAILED. By Commander E. H. Stuart Jones, R.N. 
Blackwell. ais. 


This is the story of the Bantry Bay expedition of 1796, when Tone ate his 
heart out in the Bay while the French commanders, having dilly-dallied when 
they could have landed troops, found themselves unable to do so, owing to 
weather conditions, when they did want to land. It is told from a painstaking 
examination of the official records, both English and French, and all possible 
sources have been used. The result is a very valuable contribution to Irish 
history. 


From the moment the expedition set sail from Brest it was hampered by bad 
staff work and non-cooperation in the higher reaches between military and naval 
chiefs, by faulty and incompetent seamanship, and by atrocious weather, which 
scattered it. The force consisted of 16,000 men, and, notwithstanding everything, 
most of the ships did arrive in the Bay over a period of a fortnight, the two 
main groups carrying 6,000 and 4,000 men respectively, the first lot of these 
having given up and gone home before the second lot arrived. The second lot 
was actually in the Bay when Hoche arrived outside it and, not knowing there 
were any ships or troops inside, decided to return. It is a lamentable story. 


The flagship, containing General Hoche, the Admiral commanding, and the 
Chief of Staff of the expedition, ‘got separated from the main body at the very 
start and never found touch again, and the author prints Crofton Croker’s state- 
ment that the Captain of the ship had been bribed by Pitt to do this. Croker 
writes of this as of a complete certainty ‘‘ now first made public ’’ (1847) and 
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with a hint of giving details at some other time. Nothing further bearing on it 
is known, and it is a point which one of our history graduates might investigate. 

Col. Stuart Jones discusses the chance there was of the invasion succeeding 
if the French had actually landed, and in this gives too much weight to the 
conclusions of apathy or hostility to the French that have been freely drawn 
from the fact that a few stragglers from the ships that got ashore aroused no 
enthusiasm, and were arrested by the loyalists. But there would certainly have 
been a different reaction if either of the main fragments of troops had got ashore 
with reasonable supplies. If the whole 16,000 had got ashore with their sup- 
plies and with Hoche in command it is certain that England would, for the 
moment at any rate, have been driven out of Ireland completely. It was one of 
the many victories in which Mitchel’s ‘‘ British Providence ’’ was most clearly 
in evidence. 

P. S. O’ HEGARTY. 


Ir1IsH GEOGRAPHY. Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Ireland. Vol. II, 
No. 1, 1949 and Vol. II, No. 2, 1950. Each 3s. 

In Vol. II, No. 1, the Editor, Mr. T. W. Freeman, gives a detailed and 
discerning account of Carrick-on-Shannon, Co. Leitrim, referring to its antiquity 
and studying its physical features and agriculture, its economic problems and its 
social life. Mr. F. M. Synge contributes a geological survey of the Kilmacanogue 
Valley, Co. Wicklow; and Professor D. L. Linton a paper proposing an ‘alterna- 
tive, and positive, method’ to Dr. Farrington’s negative method of defining 
unglaciated areas in Southern Ireland. 

In Vol. II, No. 2, Dr. Otway-Ruthven writes on Place-Names in Ireland, 
suggesting some of the results that a scientific study of them might yield. Mr. 
J. P. Haughton examines Irish local newspapers from the viewpoint of the 
geographer; Mr. T. W. Freeman’s study of the town and district of Roscommon 
is as ample and vivid as that on Carrick; and Mr. J. C. Coleman describes the 
Aille river and cave, Co. Mayo. 

Both numbers have, as usual, reviews and other features. 

THank HEAVEN Fastinc. By E. M. Delafield. The MHoliday Library. 
Lehmann. 6s. 
Dark GREEN, BRIGHT RED. By Gore Vidal. Lehmann. Ios. 6d. 

‘‘Anything may happen,’’ wrote Virginia Woolf, ‘“‘when womanhood has 
ceased to be a protected occupation.’’ Miss Delafield’s novel, first published in 
1932, is an examination of that occupation in Edwardian days; and with con- 
siderable skill she shows it for what it was: a security situated in the marriage- 
market and reached by fortuitous physical and material favours, a security 
jeopardized at every moment and demanding incessant sacrifice. Monica Ingram, 
prepared by wealthy parents for a brilliant marriage, changes from a lively votary 
to an apprehensive hunter for a husband. Her modest intelligence and good 
looks are turned unwaveringly to each possible quarry; and so sympathetically has 
she been drawn that the reader shares the jubilation and relief of Monica and her 
widowed mother when, nearly thirty, she achieves an earnest, prawn-eyed 
husband. 

Mr. Vidal lacks Miss Delafield’s subtlety and wit, but Dark Green, Bright 
Red is an improvement on The City and the Pillar—his obsession with sex now 
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a little controlled. | Peter Nelson, courtmartialled from the American army, is 
persuaded by a friend, son of General Alvarez, former Dictator of a Central 
American Republic, to help his father to regain power. The conspiracy and re- 
volt and the cynical use of the Indians are vividly described; and the conspirators 
—including the inevitable beautiful daughter of the General—are clever 
characterizations. The novel—a Book Society recommendation—shares that 
naive belief common to much modern fiction that the unwrapping of small in- 
decencies discovers the man. 


THe Wipow. By Susan Yorke. John Lehmann. gs. 6d. 
Every Man A Penny. By Bruce Marshall. Constable. 12s. 6d. 


Miss Yorke’s first novel concerns a rich widow who, having secured a young 
lover, plans to destroy him lest she herself become the victim of the affair. His 
submission is not particularly credible; but, as he is no more interesting than the 
widow, his end is hardly distressing. A study of sensuality requires more than 
the obvious relish and energy of detail that Miss Yorke offers. One can say, 
however, that its unrestrained and glossy triviality considerably taxes the reader’s 
stamina, though not his intelligence. 

Every Man a Penny seems to have been written with the requirements of the 
film industry obligingly in mind; and in the cinema it would have a popular 
success with its saintly and not very intelligent little French priest, the kindly 
outcasts, the selfish rich, the French resistance movement, and_ ll 
the tragedies and comedies set out for scenic effect. It is rather surprising to 
find in a Roman Catholic novel that most of its priests, bishops and cardinals 
share the opportunism, vulgarity and puerility of the statesman whose pronounce- 
ments connect the episodes; but Mr. Marshall seems on familiar terms with his 
hierarchy. The book has its merits: it is vivid, it abounds in ‘ human appeal,’ 
its background is skillfully conveyed; but the pseudo-innocent style that stresses 
the naivety of the poor gentle abbé is an embarrassment. 


Books ABRoaD. An International Literary Quarterly. Spring 1950. University 
of Oklahoma Press, U.S.A. 75 cents. 

This issue contains admirable essays on ‘ Gide, the Humanist’ by Renée 
Lang, and on Rodolfo Usigli by Consuelo Howatt; and interesting articles: 
‘ Trends in the Contemporary Italian Novel ’, ‘ Book Notes from Germany ’ and 
‘ Book Notes from Switzerland’. There is the usual widely-ranging yet con- 
cise review of current European, American and Australian literature; and a new 
section entitled © Periodicals At Large ’ covering journals of literary and general 
cultural interest. Under the English Section notices of British books and 
periodicals are markedly fewer in number than of American—but a wider 
selection is to be published in future. 


THE MonGREL. By Ronald Duncan. Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d. 
PoEMs, 1938-1949. By Robert Lowell. Faber and Faber. gs. 6d. 
SAPPHO. By Lawrence Durrell. Faber and Faber. tos. 6d. 

DiaMonD Cut DiamonD. By Ewart Milne. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


The Mongrel is a collection of poems by the author of those much-discussed 
verse plays This Way to The Tomb and Stratton. As was perhaps to be 
expected a dramatic method prevails in many of the poems and perhaps the 
most entirely satisfying verse is in the extracts from The Eagle Has Two Heads, 
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the Cocteau play which Duncan adapted so successfully for the London stage. 
This is probably because here the dialogue is between two actual characters 
and is tied to the dramatic situation in which they find themselves. More 
stimulating and more provocative to thought and feeling is the less highly- 
finished title-poem The Mongrel. Its manner irritates at times by a certain slick 
smartness, not native to the poet but used here as a deliberate device to get the 
ear of his reader. There are other Eliotesque devices also and the poem is 
definitely reminiscent of The Waste Land and of Four Quartets. Occasionally 
this is the result, not merely of a similarity of theme and treatment, but of tone 
and accent: 


I found myself remembering experiences I had never experienced 
or 

Are we deluded, or self-deluded ? Are we forgotten 

Or have we forgotten ? And were we to remember 

Would we not be remembered ? 


But, enough of that, for The Mongrel is certainly a poem which nobody but Mr. 
Duncan himself could have written. Like many of the other poems it contains 
miracles of concentration within an expression apparently easy and casual. Its 
theme, which is in part the theme of The Hound of Heaven, and in part the 
recurrent pattern of human experience and in part the present state of man 
suggested by Auden’s lines 


Alone, alone about a dreadful wood 
Of conscious evil runs a lost mankind 


is handled in all its confusion with great dramatic skill. Haunted by images 
of the climb to Calvary the poet runs from memory with ‘ His mercy like an 
unclaimed mongrel following.’ 


And the more I kick Him the closer to my heel He lies 
And the more terrible the tenderness of His eyes 
Which J recall but will not recognise 
And must deny, for were I to admit him 
He would devour my heart and leave no part of it, 
and so 
As blind bats cling to their element of night 
So I my disbelief... . 


But the poems in this collection are of many moods; some have a lusty 
Rabelaisian humour and some a sort of vigorous delicacy such as the retelling 
of the legend of Hylas. Using much freedom of structure Mr. Duncan achieves 
a musical shapeliness, and without necessarily tying himself to fixed schemes he 
uses rhyme frequently and effectively. There is no doubt that he is a poet and 
a follower of his own maxim: 


Strength, not ornament, is necessary 
And that goes for a pig-sty, and poetry. 


Poems 1938-1949 is the first book by Robert Lowell published in England. 
He won the Pulitzer prize in 1949, was granted a Guggenheim Fellowship and 
appointed by the Library of Congress as its consultant in Poetry in English. His 


E 
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work is typical of American as opposed to English poetry of to-day, in the vigour 
and pace, the violence of its language. There is no one writing in England except 
Roy Campbell who has anything like the surging masculine energy of Robert 
Lowell. Reading him one is constantly reminded of the earlier Campbell—the 
South African of epic possibilities. The likeness does not lie in any similarity of 
theme or attitude (Lowell is something of a latter-day Revivalist) but in the way 
in which each imposes upon traditional forms, even to rhymed couplets, the 
individuality of his own intense personality. Their lines march, their rhymes 
are hammered home with the same precision, and each is carried to that excess 
of emphasis which, in the later Campbell, sometimes rises to a shriek. But 
Lowell lacks the exquisite accuracy of vision and expression and the simplicity 
of statement which made Campbell potentially the finest lyric poet of the century. 
On the contrary, Lowell deliberately defeats direct communication by introducing 
local and historical references, sudden shifts in the levels of consciousness, 
parentheses, half-statements and the language of dementia. Yet there are few 
poems which, after several readings, fail to deliver their message; and even when 
one is teased by the difficulty of grasping the material content (Lowell often 
makes a story, an episode, a character, the subject of his poem) there is always 
a richness of imagery, a vividness of phrase to enjoy and a spiritual experience 
to apprehend. 


Mr. Lawrence Durrell, having passed from his Private Country through 
Cities, Plains and Peoples, arrives with a play. Naturally he has abandoned 
some of his former secrecy, for most of the references are contained within the 
subject, not in private experience, and the result is a dramatic poem entirely 
lucid and comprehensible. But it seems to be a play rather for the study than 
the stage, even if it is cut by a third, as the author suggests. Equipped with 
knowledge and understanding of Greece and the Greek Islands he has chosen the 
legendary Sappho for his theme. But the play is less the story of Sappho than 
an allegory upon the corruption of the individual by power and the conflict 
between personality and the state. The verse is lucidly unexciting and is fitted 
to its philosophic content. No character comes vividly to life, except, perhaps, 
the drunken poet, Diomedes. Phaon, the extreme protagonist of private living 
and, ironically, the unwitting agent of disaster, is a shadowy being. Pittakos— 
described as a man of action, a fool of no subtlety, can talk like this: 


Do you not see the fearful penalties 

Of simply being here, of being alive ? 

The greatest saint could not avoid 

The enigmatic rule of this law 

Which makes the evil we commit equal for each: 


Sappho, herself, for all her wise philosophising, remains a restless, discontented 
female at the mercy of a body in which one can believe no more than in her 
poetry. This is an eminently readable play, sober, subtle and at times profound, 
but lacking warmth and substance. 

Ewart Milne’s Diamond Cut Diamond contains some poems not included in 
jubilo, Boding Day or earlier books. Reading through this selection in search 
of some re-assessment of his work one feels, as before, that he is a convinced 
‘poet—that is, a poet convinced that a man ought to be a poet and that he 
himself is a poet. Not only that, but he is convinced of the importance of his 
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poetry to the world. In this he is obviously sincere, but this judgment is 
shadowed by evidence of a histrionic element, a slightly hysterical insistence on 
the poet’s “‘poetness’’ and a tendency to expend his sincerity upon thoughts and 
emotions experienced through literature, or political associations or otherwise at 
second hand—feelings that he knows he ought to feel, thoughts he ought to think 
rather than anything felt or thought intensely in his own self. He has an ear 
and when he sings with a kind of reckless gaiety he is very good company. 
Perhaps it was awareness that he has not found, or been found by, an individual 
idiom which provoked him to exercise his ingenuity upon one poem printed like 
a diamond and another with the silhouette of an Egyptian colossus. The first 
has a quaintly silly charm and the second is perhaps the most unoriginal poem 
in the book. 


W. P.M. 


PoEMS OF Love AND AFFAIRS. By David Hardman. Wingate. 5s. 

THEORY OF SILENCE. By William Pillin. Yamada. One dollar. 

SPIRIT OF ISRAEL. By Hyman Edelstein. Ryerston Press. Three dollars. 
Poems. By Mary Callinagh. Stockwell. od. 

MASQUE IN Maytime. By May Morton. Lisnagarvey Press. 2s. 
CHARNWOOD PSALTER. By Bruno Walker, O.C.R. Mount St. Bernard Abbey. 


Is. 6d. 
Mr. Hardman is Parliamentary Secretary to the British Ministry of Education 
and an extremely bad poet. ‘“ My verse,’’ he tells us, “‘ tries to express my 


reactions to experiences—the loss of a child, a walk through Sussex snow, the 
marvels of happy domesticity, passion, pity for the deserted Mihailovitch, dislike 
of pomposity, hatred of the blind, callous forces of destruction which seek to 
bianket our planet and so on.’’ Such ill-written claptrap has, at least, the merit 
of a warning that some pretty bad verse is to be expected. Unfortunately one 
doesn’t always begin with the blurb and so may come, all unprepared, upon this: 


I cut a rose 

To give to you 
Scarlet as the lips 
I knew. 


Its petals wide-eyed 
Bright with dew 
Elixir for the lips 

I knew. 


My rose will fade 

A tribute done— 
—By the cut stem 
Blooms another one. 


So with our kisses 
Satiate, done— 
Your lips full-flushed 
Ask another one, 
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ce , 


That, as an expression of the author’s reaction to “‘ passion ’’ is no worse than 
the poems of “‘ affairs.’” But Mr. Hardman is a humorist, too, and has a side- 
splitting crack at ‘‘ clinging, clacking, ample-bottomed Daisy.’’ Sometimes he 


can be funny without trying to, as when in a serious poem he warns his beloved 
of his intention to lead her to some private place in these words; “‘ I’ll take you 
apart.’’ Clever with his hands ! 


There is something rather pretentious also in Mr. Pillin’s book of poems, 
handset in heavy ‘type with titles red and large at head and foot of alternate 
pages. His verse is very excitable and restless, and flings itself about the 
universe in frenzied search for ever more strident language and ever more 
‘‘ significant ’’ images. Reading him is as uncomfortable as listening to a singer 
forever trying to drive his voice beyond its powers, and he is always a little out 
of breath. Also, there are sudden descents from the far-fetched and grandiose 
into triteness or commonplace-poetic—‘“‘ transcending iron din,’’ ‘“‘ whose branches 
were like tender hands,’’ ‘‘ they pledged their spirit’s troth.’? But somewhere 
in the wind and fury something is signified and would find expression if only Mr. 
Pillin would give it a chance, 


I thank you learned gentlemen 
for what you cautiously declare, 
for lighting candles in the dark 
of metaphysical despair. 


It is impossible to read Mr. Edelstein’s poems without being moved to some- 
thing of the same indignant pity for the poor and oppressed which inspires him. 
In his youth he was a brilliant classical scholar as well as a mathematician, but 
first and foremost he was, and is, a Jew. For him the Scriptures live in an 
eternal present and the God of Sinai speaks among “‘ the mountains of tene- 
ments.’’ In a sympathetic introduction, A. J. Leventhal, once his pupil in 
classical Hebrew, rightly points to this Jewish consciousness bringing its ancient 
wisdom, its sense of history, its mingled meekness and pride to bear upon the 
new captivity of Jew and Gentile alike in the terrifying industrial capitals of the 
New World. It would not be true to assert that Hyman Edelstein is capable of 
sustained poetry, but there is poetry in his work. It leaps up, flares and glows 
and dies away under a load of learning, only to flame again as suddenly as 
inexplicably as it went. Even if other things did not do so there are isolated 
pictures which would make his book oddly impressive for all its inequalities : 


. . shuddering little Jews, 
Hump-backed Jews blessing the moon; 
Or prostrate on the roads with Jewish meekness 
After a pogrom. 


There is nothing pretentious about Mary Callinagh’s little book, either in 
the poems themselves or in their presentation. Two of the best appeared in a 
recent number of this magazine and in them one recognised some quality beyond 
the expected. It is a quality, felt in most of the other poems in this book, which 
derives from the writer’s refusual to sentimentalise landscape or personal experi- 
ence—a nice astringency and actuality : 
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My sweating horse drag the clattering knife 
Through toppling grasses. Pillar of pollen cloud 
Shadows the sacrifice. . . . 


In Masque in Maytime, part of which was printed in the Ulster poetry 
magazine, Rann, May Morton has written a swiftly moving ballet of garden trees 
in sunshine and storm. Within her chosen limits the brief allegory is carried 
through with great vivacity and metrical skill to its quiet conclusion: 


The masque is ended, and the music stilled 

to fitful sighing. On the storm-drenched lawn 
the mournful trees—frail puppets of the wind 
who danced and mimed a life’s vicissitudes— 
have crowned the rainbow with their grieving now 
and stand quiescent in the healing rain. 


Not only in theme and purpose but in execution also, Charnwood Psalter 
is a work of high seriousness. Whether writing out of a mood of quiet devotion 
or attempting to express the mystery of a priest’s approach to his God, the poet 
has retained his integrity as a creature among creatures. The verse is not a 
thing of boundless abstractions but, by acceptance of the world of appearances 
as a world of revelation, its spiritual content is continually reinforced by reference 
to the ‘ bulks of actual things,’ as in these lines from a poem on the love that 
“ enslaves with unbearable freedom ’ : 


Away on the light of the morning and evening, 
Beyond the far cry of the ox and the eagle, 

Beyond the last fanfare of storms in the valleys, 
Beyond the far summits of all holy mountains, 
Rock-rending winds and the fire that consumes them, 
The crumbling of earth in the fear of his presence. 


W. P. M. 


On Tue DANGER List. By Marten Cumberland. Hurst & Blackett. 9s. 6d. 


To the confirmed, as opposed to the casual, thriller reader, technical mastery 
is all-important, and consequently the name of the author is often a decisive 
factor. Marten Cumberland’s name on the cover of a thriller means for me a 
guarantee of a sound plot, solved by scrupulously accurate police methods; of a 
genuine Parisian atmosphere entirely free from the ‘“‘phony”’ continentalisms that 
ruin so many “‘ foreign ”’ settings; and finally, of a quiet but steadily sustained 
literary power, flavoured with a dry humour and spiced with epigrams. 


On The Danger List adds to its Parisian charms by having a semi-theatrical 
setting, and a bungling private detective. Our old friend Saturnin Dax is as 
“« formidable ’’ as ever, and the keen Dax fan will note with pleasure that the 
Anglophile Brigadier Norman has actually learned a thing or two from Dax, in 
the course of the years—or is it from Mr. Cumberland ? 
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Many readers will recognise with pleasure the quotation above Chapter I, 
Page 1: ‘‘ In a love-affair, as in a murder, the hardest problem is how after to 
dispose of the body.’’ (Arland Ussher). 

CECIL FFRENCH SALKELD. 


CountRY MacazinE. Book of the B.B.C. Programme. Edited by Francis 
Dillon. Odhams Press, Ltd. Ios. 


Mr. Dillon has selected and edited extracts of broadcast talks in the B.B.C. 
feature, Country Magazine. They describe most of the countryman’s activities 
in his own idiom. The dust-jacket regrettably and wildly asserts that many of 
the contributors display ‘‘a vivid descriptive style and command of words that 
no writer could equal.’? What does emerge is an authentic and lively picture 
of the life of the shepherd, the farmer, labourer and useful man, baker, miller, 
craftsman, and so on. And room is made for such attractive comments as that 
of the farmer from South Armagh talking about his neighbourhood: ‘“‘you can 
find an old man in my valley peacefully powetherin’ in his garden with a cutty 
spade who’s been thirty times across the Atlantic, knows Australia well, even 
to the sundowners. Aye, there’s some of them has been among the Eskimos, 
and the natives of Alaska. We had an Alaskan gold-miner who went with 
Amundsen on a trip to the North-west Passage. And he was just a man from 
my valley who set out one day with a pack on his back.’’ Or the countrywoman 
talking about her cows, and especially about the charm of her Red Poll, Sally: 
‘“T remember her mother had just the same ways.’’ Or the duck breeder who 
wanted to make duckling a familiar and inexpensive dish because ‘‘ I’ve always 
had a great respect for them as has nowt.”’ 

There are sections too on naturalists, on sport, and on folk songs. Country 
Magazine is an illustrated anthology to delight the country-lover. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. Vol. I. No. I. 
Nelson. 7s. 6d. 


The Philosophy of Science Group of the British Society for the History of 
Science was formed two years ago. ‘‘ The purpose of the Group is to study the 
logic and method of science as well as of the various special sciences, including 
the social sciences. The main emphasis is upon an approach through the various 
special sciences to the philosophy of science.’’ The purpose of its Journal is to 
publish not only papers presented to the Group but also, from other sources, 
authoritative contributions of wide scientific interest and studies of special prob- 
lems—all as related tophilosophical considerations. The very differing 
views on philosophy, religion and politics of the distinguished Editorial Board 
(it includes J. D. Bernal, Bertrand Russell, E. Schrédinger and Sir Edmund 
Whittaker) promise a publication of considerable importance. 

Contributions to this first number include: ‘A Theory of Measurement’ by 
Professor H. Dingle, insisting that the whole procedure of science must be re- 
interpreted in conformity with the new conceptions made necessary by the theory 
of relativity, and indicating some directions of reform; ‘Critical Epochs in the 
Development of the Theory of Science’ by Professor E. W. Beth, a paper ‘“‘born 
from the conviction that recent discussions on the foundations of mathematics and 
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physical science cannot be fully understood without reference to their historical 
and philosophical background’’; ‘ Descartes and the Body-Mind Problem in 
Physiology’ by Mr. M. H. Pirenne; and ‘ Metaphysical Interpretations of Science, 
Part 1’ by Mr. Philipp Frank. 


TMAGI. Mid-Century American Poetry. Thirteen—Vol. 5, No. 2—19§0. 
One Dollar. 


The editor writes: ‘‘ I believe that the issue is successful and representative 
of the best phases of modern American poetry both from the point of view of 
the important older poets such as Miss Moore, Mr. Cummings, and Dr. Williams 
(to mention three of the five in this issue) and from the point of view of the 
younger poets such as William Jay Smith, Walter H. Kerr, and J. C. Crews. . . 
I do not believe any sham poets have sneaked into this issue.’’ 

In the main the impression is of agreeable if sometimes trite verse with dutiful 
echoes of Lorca, Pasternak, Yeats, and so on. There are exceptions. Miss 
Marianne Moore’s The Icosasphere, like other of her poems, rises competently 
from its allusive foam of advertising matter. And then there is Mr. Ezra Pound’s 
two-lined translation from Martial: 

‘““ Thais has black teeth, Laecania’s are white because she bought 
”em last night.”’ 


THE WIND AND THE RAIN. Spring, 1950. Volume VI, Number 4. Quarterly 2s. 


In the Spring issue the editor, Mr. Neville Braybrooke, discusses the tendency 
towards pornography in the modern novel, Mr. Derek Traversi contributes a 
subtle and searching essay on Othello, and Miss Elizabeth Sewell an unusual little 
psychological sketch. The translated essay on the Iliad by the late Simone Weil 
has the quality to be expected of that exceptional woman. The other critical 
notes, the reviews and the poems maintain the distinguished standard set by this 
quarterly. 


LIFELINE. The Seventh. Spring, 1949. 3s. 6d. 


Lifeline covers a wide and interesting field. Major-General L. O. Lyne and 
E.C., the editor of a literary magazine, write of the virtues that are needed in a 
transitional world, and M. Jacques Champagne outlines the course to be taken 
by the Western Powers if the union of Europe is to become a reality. Lord Bruce 
of Melbourne discusses the economic factor in international relations. The articles 
by Miss Katherine Dunham on Haitian Dances and by Mr. Thomas Fassam on 
the Hand and Flower private press are outstanding. The other articles and the 
fine photographs complete an excellent number. 


Lint. iVolaiiNo. 3:"; 35c- 


Line gives too encouraging a reception to the immature work of college 
students, and allows a superficial treatment of subject-matter by some of its other 
contributors. There is a solemn and tediously-spun essay on the novels of Eric 
Ambler; and another that, starting from the Fichtean formula, like the Red 
Queen skims the reader madly over the whole field of literature to arrive— 
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unconvinced but dazed—where one began. If the effect is ludicrous the perfor- 
mance evidently gratifies the essayist. There are articles, short stories and verses 
of varying merit; and the last page is given over—quite incomprehensibly—to the 
prating of a young man. To quote: 


‘“ Tomorrow may come. 
It may come tomorrow. 
Tomorrow may come. 


‘“ .. Consider. Consider. Consider the considerations of the consider- 
able. Consider and reconsider. And reconsider your considerations.’’ 


THE ARTS AND PHILOSOPHY. Summer, 1950. No.1. Is. 6d. 


Apart from the extracts taken from Professor Denis Saurat’s book The Three 
Conventions, the contents of this new periodical would have been happier with 
an infinitely less pretentious title. The little essays and reviews are trivial; and 
the editor, Mr. Sidney Arnold, contributes an essay on the Abbey Theatre that is 
as sadly trite as it is comically incoherent. To quote at random: 


‘It is well to recall to one’s mind the ardent initiative of Yeats who 
wrote the beautiful mystical plays, and Lady Gregory’s excellent peasant 
comedies.’ 

‘“ To come back to the ‘ Playboy of the Western World,’ apart from 
the fact that the latter cannot be described exactly as a comedy it is a 
story which Synge unravels, and in a very remarkable way he portrays 
the intrinsic character of a certain type of person whose act towards his 
father is unpardonable.”’ 

““ Synge and the Abbey Theatre are incarnated as it were, for he found 
in the ‘Abbey’ the elements of his dramatic soul just as the theatre 
discovered in Synge the master of a new technique.”’ 

‘“ A.E. also being a great artist was capable of perceiving the work 
of the Irish dramatist in a modicum (sic) of mental awareness beyond 
the ability of the average person.”’ 

“One is reluctant, however, in placing Sean O’Casey among the 
moderns, since his philosophic outlook upon life is ultra-modernistic, 
and since one cannot get away from one’s own soul it is but natural 


to realise that in his plays there dwells a soul which is typical of their 
author.”’ 


Fatuity should be buried, not marketed. 


CORRECTION. 


In our last issue, in the review of Miss Landreth’s book on Emmet, the last 


two lines of page 41 were repeated in place of the last two lines of page 44, with 
disastrous results. The following is the correct text : — 


. . That it to say, at their best they are recollections by Hope, 40 
years after the event, of what Emmet and Russell said, and at their second 


best they are Madden’s recollection, or record of what Hope said Emmet 
and Russell said. 
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